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Charles F. Kettering told the 
A. F. A. convention in New York 
that he’s just a monkey-wrench me- 
chanic. He’s the boy we’ve been 
looking for—he can tell us who 
threw that monkey-wrench into the 
machinery. 

” * * 


I was enjoying the Lucky Strike 
broadcast immensely until a saccha- 
rine tenor announced, “Lucky days 
are here again.” After that I de- 
cided I’d buy Camels again. 

* * x 


The night-club party at the Hotel 
Astor during the convention, spon- 
sored by Paul Block, was exactly 
like every other successful night- 
club party, with one important ex- 
ception. It did not involve the pres- 
entation, at the climax of the fes- 
tivities, of a damp but inevitable 
check. 


* * * 


The demand for tickets to the 
checkless night-club party reminded 
expert observers of the rush on the 
sporting editor just prior to the be- 
ginning of a world’s series at the 
Yankee stadium. Yes, Gwendolyn, 
there have been world series ball 
games at the Yankee stadium—but 
not lately. 

* * * 

Colby M. Chester told the A. F. A. 
convention that research developed 
the bicycle in 1890. Now research 
ought to get busy and show us how 
to pedal it up this hill in 1931. 

* * * 


Bruce Barton says that newspaper 
publishers who complain about the 
radio remind him of a bunch of 
horse-shoers kicking about the activ- 
ities of Henry Ford. Yes, but Mr. 
Ford has never tried to shoe any- 
body’s horses. 

* *” *” 

A lot of plump gentlemen with 
manicured paws are yearning pub- 
licly for the simple life, but not one 
of them is simple enough to go back 
to it. 

* a * 

The best proof that advertising is 
a force in selling is the fact that 
the average salesman is perfectly 
willing to go to the ball-game and 
let advertising take care of his job 
for him. 

* * ok 

William F. Dimelow reports as 
news the case of a man who pays 
his bills with 6 per cent interest 
voluntarily added if he takes more 
than thirty days. This seems to be 
the perfect case of the man biting 
the dog. 

* * a 

Listerine reports, in detail, the sad 
case of the wealthy Miss Nickerson 
and her case of halitosis, which 
forces her to lavish her affection on 
a Pomeranian. In view of the de- 
pression, Miss Nickerson is going to 
get a lot of mail, in care of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company. 

* * * 


R. E. Lovekin has discovered a 
medical journal which tells its read- 
ers of the “psychic value of tobacco 
smoking,” and continues with a 
blurb about Lucky Strike cigarettes 
and their effect on high blood-pres- 
sures. Here’s hoping the doctors who 
read the publication don’t enjoy high 
blood-pressure. 

*” * ok 


Bear raiders who sold Testi- 
monials Preferred short seem to 
have been taking profits this week- 
end. 

Copy Cus. 


LOCAL AGENTS 
APPOINTED FOR 
PHILCO ACCOUNT 


Erwin & Wasey Strengthen 
Sectional Advertising 


New York, June 25.—To “keep 
local copy up to the pace of national 
schedules” Erwin, Wasey & Co., na- 


A. H. Kudner, Erwin, Wasey chief. 


tional agency for the Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company, has per- 
fected a plan of having a different 
agency in charge of Philco copy in 
every section of the country. 

The plan was tested with the Hut- 
chins Advertising Agency, Rochester, 
with such pronounced success that its 
scope has been extended. 

The Hutchins territory has been 
extended to all New England, upper 
New York state, Western Pennsyl- 
vania—except Pittsburgh—West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky and part of 
Indiana. The Interstate Advertising 
Agency, Newark, which has also been 
placing local Philco copy, has as its 
territory Metropolitan New York, 
Long Island, and upper New Jersey. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., of 
New York, is handling the advertising 
of the Philco Middle Atlantic Division, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
under William Zindel; Cecil, Warwick 
and Cecil, of Richmond, Va., are plac- 
ing copy in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 

The C. P. Clark Company of Nash- 
ville has an extensive Southern ter- 
ritory consisting of Tennessee, Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Texas and Oklahoma include the 
territory taken over by Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, Inc., of Dallas, and the 
Western states are under the juris- 
diction of James Houlihan, Inc., of 
Oakland, Cal. Middle-Western copy 
is being placed by Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Ltd., of Chicago. 

Other agencies in Kansas City, 
Denver and St. Louis have also been 
appointed. 

Each of these local agencies will 
work closely with distributors and 
factory branches in its territory, 
thus combining agency experience 
and technique with actual field 
knowledge of local conditions. 

Philco’s 1931 quota is 1,000,000 
radio sales, out of an estimated out- 
put of 2,500,000 for the entire in- 
dustry. To reach this ambitious 
objective, advertising has been im- 
creased 29.5 per cent, 


Commission Reports 


No Need for Laws on 


Price Maintenance 


Washington, D. C., June 25— 
There is no necessity at present for 
legislation permitting resale price 
maintenance, the Federal Trade 
Commission asserted in reporting to 
Congress results of an investigation 
undertaken by the Commission two 
years ago. 

The report says 69 per cent of 849 
manufacturers queried in January, 
1929, were in favor of such legisla- 
tion, while only 29 per cent of the 
691 manufacturers concerned in the 
current survey favored it. 


It would be difficult to provide 
Government regulation of price 
maintenance that would bring relief 
to makers of trade-marked goods 
without injustice to consumers and 
at the same time meet the tests of 
practical administration, the Com- 
mission concluded. 


Chain, department and dry goods 
stores are largely opposed to resale 
price maintenance. Among druggists 
and grocers, it was generally the 
smaller stores which favored resale 
price maintenance while among 
jewelers, stationers, and hardware 
retailers, those favoring resale price 
maintenance were rather the larger 
stores. 


Selling below the purchase price 
was rarely reported by dealers, the 
Commission said, but instances of 
selling below the purchase price plus 
average cost of doing business were 
more frequent. 


Sees Inconsistency 


“The manufacturer may, and often 
does, control the price for which his 
goods are sold,” the Commission 
said, “by retaining ownership and 
responsibility for price risks up to 
the final sale to the ultimate con- 
sumer; but to give him by special 
enactment a like control after the 
goods have passed out of his owner- 
ship, thereby discontinuing his re- 
sponsibility for mercantile risks, 

(Continued on Page 10) 


“Absurd,” Says Kelly 


Washington, D. C., June 26—(By 
wire)—“The most absurd report I 
have ever seen!” 

This was the comment of Repre- 
sentative Clyde Kelly, of Pennsyl- 
vania, co-author with Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas, of the 
resale price bill, on the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Kelly also said the amended bill, 
which the House passed before ad- 
journment, would again be presented 
to Congress. 

“This price standardization bill,” 
continued Mr. Kelly, “was originally 
written by Justice Brandeis, while a 
practicing attorney in Boston. Its 
principle was upheld by Justice 
Holmes in 1911 in the Dr. Miles 
medical case. Numerous United 
States courts have stated the present 
legal situation is so confusing that 
specific price legislation is the only 
remedy. 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
itself, on three different occasions, 
has urged legislation along this 
line.” 

Representative Kelly concluded by 
asserting “a million small indepen- 
dent retailers are being crushed out 
of existence by unconscionable com- 
binations.” 


Commission Report 
Inconclusive, View 


New York, June 25—Asserting 
the questionnaire issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was so com- 
plicated that it was difficult to un- 
derstand, George G. Battle, attorney 
for the Board of Trade’s special 
committee on retail pricing, said the 
Commission’s report was inconclu- 
sive. 


“Since hundreds of thousands of 
manufacturers and others are inter- 
ested in resale prices,” said Mr. Bat- 
tle, “it can hardly be said that 39 
per cent of 691 questionnaires con- 
stitutes a basis for a decision.” 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Make First Community Talking Picture 
Long Beach, Cal., June 25.—What is heralded as the first talking motion 
picture made for a community advertiser will be used by On-to-Oregon, 
Inc., it was announced at the convention of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 


Association. 


Half of the funds were raised by a “Bet a Dime on Oregon” campaign. 
The film, showing the Columbia River highway, will be produced by 


Metropolitan Sound Studios, 


Sound-proof Car Is New Nash Copy Theme 
Kenosha, Wis., June 26.—The Nash Motors Company will launch a wide- 
spread newspaper and magazine campaign on its new models June 27. 
Copy will stress soundproof construction and synchro-mesh transmission. 
The account is handled by the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 


Chicago. 


Troup to Leave Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Chicago, June 26.—P. V. Troup, veteran space buyer for Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, has resigned and will be succeeded by F. E. Cuddihy, according 
to a current report. The agency declined to comment. 


McEachren Is Made Media Manager 
Chicago, June 26.—A. A. McEachren, formerly of Advertisers, Inc., De- 
troit, has succeeded G. F. Ganser as head space buyer and manager of the 
media department of Henri, Hurst & McDonald. 


MASS MARKET IS 
OBJECTIVE FOR 
MOVIE CAMERA 


Stewart-Warner Plans Big 
Summer Campaign 


Chicago, June 25—The largest ad- 
vertising program ever inaugurated 
for a home movie camera will begin 


ANNOUNCING 
— te NEW 


Home Movie Camera 


=| STEWART-WARNER 


er ee ed 


This copy will pry the lid off. 


next month in Liberty, Collier’s, The 
Saturday Evening Post and news- 
papers in major markets for the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation’s new 
Hollywood Model Home Movie Cam- 
era, A. B. Dicus, advertising man- 
ager announced. 

The company believes a big mar- 
ket exists for a movie camera retail- 
ing at $50 (other makes are priced 
from $75 up), and that it can be 
sold with mass appeals in mass cir- 
culation mediums, with copy stress- 
ing that this kind of photography 
requires no special skill. 

By the liberal use of space in 
trade magazines covering sporting 
goods, radio, hardware,’ music and 
camera outlets, and convincing deal- 
ers it has found a way around price 
resistance and difficulty of operation, 
the company has built a distributing 
organization in 60 days. 

Dealers’ contracts obligate them to 
exhibit and otherwise push the line. 
Dealer applications are referred to 
the Stewart-Warner Corporation by 
distributors, and the company con- 
siders conflicting territory, as well 
- other conditions, before accepting 
them. 


Standard Contracts 


As the contract states the three 
discounts applying on purchases of 
varying sizes, the dealer, in signing 
what is obviously a standard agree- 
ment, is assured of being on an equal 
price basis. The company’s experi- 
ence in radio, where dealers some- 
times suddenly displayed indiffer- 
ence toward one of the lines in their 
stock because they thought others 
were receiving a better deal, has had 
something to do with the contract 
idea. 

Reaction during the dealer drive 
resulted in changing the color of the 
camera from a blue-black, etch-like 
metal finish to the conventional 
black. Dealers argued that only the 
cheaper cameras have been finished in 
metal color, with expensive goods in 
plain black. 

Consumer advertising will empha- 
size price and give prominence to 
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endorsements of moving picture 
stars and the professional Holly- 
wood camera men who lent a hand 
with the design. The latter consti- 
tute a virgin testimonial field, which 
will be made the most of. 


Among the stars who have nice 
things to say are Polly Moran and 
Buster Keaton. It is reported comed- 
ians are especially easy to deal with 
for advertising purposes, as they 
welcome an opportunity to appear 
before the public in their natural 
state. 

Phrases favored by Stewart-War- 
ner copywriters include “Easier than 
taking a snap shot,” “The modern- 
day picture alubum,” and “Designed 
by expert camera men—simplified 
for the amateur.” 


Strategy of Card 


Enclosed with the camera is a 
registration card which must be 
filled in and returned to the factory 
within ten days to make the com- 
pany’s guarantee effective. This will 
give the manufacturer a complete 
mailing list of camera customers and 
a clear picture of stock movement. 

A 30-page selling manual, compre- 
hensively cross indexed, gives the 
dealer a quick answer to any ques- 
tion about the product and its uses. 

Dissemination of selling sugges- 
tions helped build dealer enthusiasm. 
Dealers were told: 

“Movie cameras are easy to sell. 
You appeal to the emotions, to the 
sporting instinct, to the tenderness 
of prospects for those they love. 

“Follow up birth notices with let- 
ters to parents describing the joy in 
a picture record of their little one’s 
childhood. 

“Photograph children at play in 
your neighborhood and draw parents 
into your store by announcing the 
showing of a picture in which their 
children are likely to appear. 

“Remind parents and others that 
the camera makes an ideal gift for 
high school and college graduates. 

“Establish agreements with ticket 
sellers at railroad stations and tour- 
ist agencies and with bank £lerks 
who sell traveler’s checks, so you can 
get in touch with persons about to 
take an extended trip. 

“Shoot your local boy scout troop 
on an outing and invite the boys to 


ADVERTISING 
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bring their parents to a showing of 
the film. 

“Attend club and church events 
with your camera, and show the pic- 
tures at subsequent meetings. 

“Organize a movie club in your 
community for the interchange of 
films and ideas for making better 
movies. Hold the meetings in your 
place of business.” 

The Chas. H. Touzalin Agency, 
Chicago, is in charge. 


Los Angeles 
Daily Prints 
in Three Colors 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 25—The 
Los Angeles Examiner holds the dis- 
tinction of being the first newspaper 
in the United States to print three 
colors at its regular press speed of 
36,000 copies an hour, F. H. Mc- 
Mahon, national advertising man- 
ager, announced. 

All three-color newspaper printing 
thus far has been at reduced speed, 
Mr. McMahon said. 

The three-color advertisement was 
printed in the Examiner of June 16, 
the colors used being blue, red and 
black. The plates for the advertise- 
ment, which was test copy for the 
Examiner, was prepared in the 
newspaper’s own mechanical depart- 
ment. Special ink was used. 

The Examiner has announced it 
will accept three-color advertising 
for its regular daily issues. 


Advertise New Lining 


The American Brake Materials 
Corp., Detroit, has appointed Sidener 
Van Riper & Keeling, Indianapolis, 
to handle the advertising of Brake- 
blok, a new brake lining for auto- 
motive and industrial use. 


Start Bank Campaign 


The Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleve- 
land, will launch a campaign in 
newspapers, radio, and direct mail 
for the Guardian Fidelity Corp., of 
that city, automotive loans. 

Martin J. Cohn, formerly with 
the Hubbell Advertising Company, 
has joined Bayless-Kerr as assistant 
production manager. 


complete details. 


$2,950 


That's our new page rate 
for four color inserts 


Here's $2,950 Worth With 
Added Value to Boot 


The 350,000 readers of Forum, Review of 
Reviews, and World's Work. 


Men and women of established wealth and 
culture — ACTIVE people who must keep up 
with the new; whose intense interest in national 
and world-wide progress is translated adver- 
tisingwise to interested ready prospects. These 
people, who react to the dramatic develop- 
ments of world affairs, respond likewise to the 
dramatic appeal of color. 


Of course, we have the 429 line page 
which makes for effective presentation ... and 
we're serving modern interests. . 


Color in the Quality Unit at $2,950 
strikes a new note in values. Write to us for 


The Quality Unit 


Forum Review of Reviews World's Work 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


TOTAL RETAIL 
BUSINESS PUT 
AT 93 BILLION 


Bureau of Census Issues Con- 
solidated Figures 


Washington, D. C., June 25—Re- 
tail sales of merchandise in the 
United States, officially measured for 
the first time in history, amounted to 
$53,000,000,000 in 1929, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced on the 
basis of complete statistics by the 
Bureau of the Census in its census 
of distribution. 

Of total retail sales about $50,000,- 
000,000 was handled through 1,549,- 
000 retail stores and $3,000,000,000 
was sold direct to the ultimate con- 
sumers by manufacturers and other 
producers. 

The Bureau’s records on retail 
sales did not include strictly service 
businesses, such as laungries, barber 
shops and the like, nor did they take 
into account the volume of insurance 
or utilitarian businesses. The total 
nevertheless is equal to two-thirds of 
the estimated total annual income of 
the whole country. 

The census figures show there are 
1,549,000 retail stores in the 48 
States and the District of Columbia, 
or 12.6 per 1,000 inhabitants, and 
that the average store does an an- 
nual business of $32,297. The aver- 
age per capita purchases at retail 
amount to $407.52, which indicates 
average retail purchases per family 
(of three to five persons) of from 
$1,250 to $2,000 annually. 

However, the retail store purchases 
of the several States vary greatly, 
from $172 per capita in South Caro- 
lina to $575 in California and New 
York. 

These figures are based on a field 
canvass during 1930 of every city, 
town, and rural area in the United 
States, and reflect the retail business 
of the year 1929. They cover all 
stores, restaurants, filling stations, 
and other retail establishments, ex- 
cept strictly service businesses. 


Division of Total 


The Bureau of the Census gave 
this further break-down of the total: 

Sales through retail stores, $50,- 
033,850,000; direct retail sales of 
manufacturers, $1,891,828,000; direct 
sales of milk and dairy products 
(estimated), $200,000,000; cafes and 
dining rooms, European plan hotels, 
$226,233,000; laundries and dry 
cleaners, $711,110,000. 

In revealing these figures, the De- 
partment of Commerce said they cost 
$4,500,000. 

“The Government has provided the 
basic formulae for the country’s bus- 
iness,” said the Department. “It is 
left to others to determine how and 
where the figures may be turned to 
advantage. 

“Supplementary inquiries by trade 
prganizations and others are required 
for determination of actions and pol- 
icies as to which territory or which 
line pays a profit and which does not 
show a satisfactory return. 

“From the X-ray job done by the 
Bureau of the Census the trade and 
individual may thoughtfully proceed 
with an examination of what the 
figures mean to any particular line. 
The Department believes it has pro- 
vided the material required by the 
modern business man to meet modern 
competition.” 


Newspapers for Paint 

The Mautz Paint & Glass Co., 
Madison, Wis., has placed its ac- 
count with Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, 
Milwaukee, who will use newspapers 
and direct mail. 


Bakers Advertising 


The Birmingham Retail Bakers 
Association is conducting a co-oper- 
ative newspaper campaign, offerin 


~~ for the best letter on “Why 
uy my bread from a baker.” 


June 27, 1931 


———— 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Stores Net 
Number per 1,000 Annual Per 
of Inhabi- Sales Capita 
Stores tants (1929) Sales 

Alabama 21,432 8.1 $ 624,472,335 $198.19 
Arizona 5,044 11.6 192,418,746 441.76 
Arkansas 18,040 9.7 411,494,753 221.89 
California 86,025 15.1 3,268,545,636 675.73 
Colorado 14,063 13.6 497,852,191 480.65 
Connecticut 22,065 13.7 764,571,044 475.80 
Delaware 3,623 15.2 99,194,097 416.12 
District of Columbi 5,917 12.1 331,873,844 681.65 
Florida 22,411 15.3 497,601,165 838.92 
Georgia 28,768 9.9 617,643,956 212.32 
Idaho 4,947 11.1 169,471,843 380.81 
Illinois 97,074 12.7 3,687,370,356 483.23 
Indi 41,796 12.9 1,229,294,386 379.59 
lowa $2,991 13.4 976,154,704 395.05 
Kansas 26,020 13.8 798,599,763 424.56 
Kentucky 27,267 10.4 692,008,879 226.43 
Louisiana 23,405 11.1 470,018,825 223.65 
Maine 11,096 14.0 809,934,858 888.67 
Maryland 21,129 13.0 613,812,177 376.22 
Massachusetts 53,855 12.7 2,068,887,788 484.49 
Michigan 56,290 11.6 2,235,570,860 461.67 
Minnesota 31,027 12.1 1,071,737,682 418.02 
Mississippi 17,331 8.6 418,858,201 205.92 
Missouri 47,216 13.0 1,490,146,846 410.58 
Montana 6,996 13.0 240,082,195 446.58 
Nebraska 18,350 13.3 599,630,250 435.16 
Nevada 1,312 14.4 60,088,632 650.06 
New Hampshire 6,514 14.0 181,600,859 390.08 
New Jersey 60,203 14.9 1,851,405.393 458.12 
New Mexico 4,204 9.9 120,855,221 285.50 
New York 189,921 15.1 7,289,632,514 675.12 
North Caroli 28,958 9.1 744,136,243 234.72 
North Dakota 8,131 11.9 282,810,484 $41.94 
Ohio 84,042 12.6 3,056,748,364 459.89 
Oklahoma 27,490 11.5 798,869,233 331.33 
Oregon 14,640 15.3 460,170,647 482.50 
Pennsylvania 136,518 14.2 4,089,555,807 419.42 
Rhode Island 9,488 13.8 316,573,174 460.47 
South Carolina 15,082 8.7 299,037,807 171.98 
South Dakota 8,990 13.0 262,148,879 378.36 
Tennessee 28,498 9.0 649,857,182 248.36 
Texas 67,258 11.5 2,074,164,554 856.10 
Utah 6,291 10.4 200,041,805 393.90 
Vermont 5,169 14.4 152,074,734 422.89 
Virginia 26,222 10.8 596,784,504 246.42 
Washington 22,209 14.2 774,340,348 495.29 
West Virginia 17,283 10.0 442,119,101 255.68 
Wisconsin 39,612 13.5 1,232,338,677 419.73 
Wyoming 2,955 13.1 101,399,360 449.53 

Total 1,549,168 12.6 $50,033,850,792 $407.52 


15-Inch Page 
Sought for 


Rotogravure 


New York, June 25—Recommend- 
ation that newspapers adopt a stand- 
ard width of 15 inches for rotogra- 
vure pages was made to directors 
of the Rotogravure Advertising As- 
sociation by Frank Connaughton, of 
the New York Times, chairman of 
the organization’s committee on 
standardization. 

Mr. Connaughton withheld recom- 
mendation as to a standard column 
length until further investigation is 
made and mechanical difficulties re- 
moved. He reported, however, a 
strong trend toward a 287-line col- 
umn by 60 of 78 papers consulted. 

His report indicated that all of 
the 78 papers print seven columns, 
varying in width from 14 to 15% 
inches. Sixty-three papers use a 15- 
inch width and Mr. Connaughton 
recommended standard widths as 
follows: 

One column, 2 inches; 2 columns, 
4% inches; 3 columns, 6% inches; 
4 columns, 8% inches; 5 columns, 
10% inches; 6 columns, 12% inches; 
7 columns, 15 inches. 

The directors decided to hold the 
annual meeting in Chicago in Janu- 
ary and to continue the monthly bul- 
letin issued by Secretary Leeland 
Wooters. 


Announce Prizes 
for Mail Convention 


Six prizes will be awarded at the 
14th annual convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at 
Buffalo October 7-9. 

They include the Postage & Mail- 
bag cup for the outstanding achieve- 
ment in direct mail work during the 
year; J. L. Hudson Company cup 
for the best direct mail by a depart- 
ment store or specialty shop; Multi- 
graph trophy for the best direct mail 
campaign in which letters are chiefly 
used; Postal Telegraph trophy for 
the most effective use of telegrams 
in a direct advertising campaign; 
and the Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
prize of $100 for the best blotter 
campaign. 

Rules may be obtained from Frank 
L. Pierce, Barlum Tower, Detroit. 


Calls on President 


F. E. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, called on Presi- 
dent Hoover to ask independence for 
the Philippine Islands because of 
their competition with the American 

armer. 


Plan Coffee Copy 


_ The Reed G. Landis Co., Chicago, 
is planning a newspaper campaign 
on Capitol coffee, a product of the 
Capitol Grocery Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Group Insurance for 
Fairchild Employes 


The Fairchild Publications, New 
York and Chicago, have taken out a 
group life insurance policy on 492 
employes. 

The policy, issued by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, 
is of the contributory type, the com- 
pany and employes sharing the cost. 


Ring Promoted 


E. D. Ring, who has been market- 
ing director of Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed general manager. 


IF you sell foodstuffs or 
kitchen equipment consider the 
hospital market—750,000 pa- 
tients and 700,000 resident 


employees, not to mention 
doctors, special duty nurses 
and visitors, account for 
4,500,000 hospital meals every 
day. 


And all these meals are 
served in a few thousand units, 
clearly identified, compact, 
easily and economically 
reached. A major division of 
the food market —a steady, 
sure source of profits, where 
quality. and brand are more 
‘important than price. 


Hospital Management’s 
food and food service depart- 
ment is the largest and most 
complete in any hospital publi- 
cation—it is recognized as the 
best source of information on 
all hospital food problems. 


Let us tell you all about it. 
Hospital Management, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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June 27, 1931 


SAYS ST. PETER 
GAVE FORMULA 
FOR GOOD COPY 


Woman Tells Display Men 
About Winning Appeals 


Boston, Mass., June 25—Marion 
C. Brown, advertising manager of 
R. H. Stearns & Co., provided one 
of the features of the 34th annual 
convention of the International As- 
sociation of Display Men when she 
criticised both current advertising 
and window displays. 

Miss Brown borrowed St. Paul’s 
text, “Whatsoever things are lovely 

“Women want to spend,” asserted 
Miss Brown, “while we, Gold help 
us, try to teach her to save by 
screaming about mill ends, special 
purchases and miraculous conces- 
sions until our advertising scrap 
books assume the tone of the old 
McGuffey readers.” 

Winthrop B. Frye, display man- 
ager of William Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston, said displays must be based 
on certain knowledge. 

“Do you know exactly or apprexi- 
mately, what return certain displays 
are giving?” he asked. “Do you 
know what types of merchandise are 
most effective in certain locations? 
Emotions and opinions must be dis- 
carded in favor of facts.” 


Elect New Officers 


The display men picked Emil 
Schmidt, of Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, 
for their new president; Carl V. 
Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, first vice-president; William 
Schaninghausen, Bon Marche, Seat- 
tle, second vice-president; Joseph B. 
McCann, S. Kann Sons, Washington, 
D. C., third vice-president and I. E. 
Ogg, Moore Company, Sharon, Pa., 
treasurer. 

Miss Brown traced the vagaries 
of fashion and their effect on busi- 
ness. Even shaving cream and safe- 
ty razor manufacturers need not 
feel too certain of their markets, 
she suggested, since there havé been 
three distinct periods in the last 150 
years when beards were affected by 
all who pretended to be fashionable. 

“Smooth shaving brought with it 
the demand for good razors and par- 
ticularly for safety razors,” said 
Miss Brown. “The safety razor has 
often been credited with creating the 
present vogue for smooth faces, but 
this is incorrect, for the present 
style was well under way in 1903, 
when safety razors made their ap- 
pearance.” 

On the St. Paul theme, Miss 
Brown quoted his letter to the Phil- 
lipians 1900 years ago: 


How to Advertise 


“Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 

This is the greatest catechism on 
efficient advertising ever written, ac- 
cording to Miss Brown. 

“Yesterday, loveliness meant tin 
bath tubs with the paint peeling off,” 
she said. “Today, it means sunken 
tubs with colored tiling. Yesterday, 
a mantel with seashells, fringes, and 
a marble clock that wouldn’t run. 
Today, a mantel with a pair of can- 
dlesticks and a single vase of flowers. 

“Yesterday, a dream of spring 
meant a Crawford bicycle for $50. 
Today it means a Rolls Royce for 
$20,000.” 

Miss Brown credited women with 
some of the best advertising of 
today. 

“When women started dipping 
their pens into dreams and drawing 
beautiful pictures, advertising began 
to take advantage of the feminine 
psychology — making women buy 
beautiful things they didn’t actu- 
ally need!” 


ADVERTISING 


PRESTO CHANGES PACKAGE 


es Biscuits 
for Oa Pastries 


Cake Flour 


Self-Rising 
For Cakes, Pies, 


WEIGHT 318S.6 078. FT 


oa 


The old and new containers of the Hecker H-O Company, 


Buffalo. Pick ’em out. 


Viewpoint of 
A.N.A. Members 
Is Explained 


New York, June 25—A poll by the 
Association of National Advertisers 
indicated that publishers are mis- 
taken in believing advertisers buy 
circulation chiefly on a quantity 
basis, Lee H. Bristol, vice-president 
of the Bristol-Myers Company and 
president of the A. N. A. said. 

“As a result of the study of this 
question,” said Mr. Bristol, “the as- 
sociation plans a program of self- 
education. The first step is to study 
the forms of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. The second is to lay 
before members full information on 
various types of circulation-getting 
methods to force increases, and a 
third is to work with the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
to strengthen space-buying depart- 
ments.” 

Mr. Bristol said he believes A.N.A. 
members will listen attentively to the 
solicitation of any publication whose 
circulation has fallen off, as long as 
it can demonstrate reader interest 
and measurable buying power. 


General Foods Is 


Sampling Farms 
General Foods Sales Company is 
sending samples of four of its prod- 
ucts to 250,000 rural homes in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Utah. 
D. E. Walke, assistant divisional 
sales manager at Portland, Oreg., is 
in charge. 


Agency Man Weds 

John M. Bonbright, a member of 
the copy staff of Brooke. Smith & 
French, Detroit. is on his honey- 
moon, following his marriage to Miss 
Dorothy Vance. He was formerly 
with _Graham-Paige and is now 
working on that account. 


New One for Frank 

The Art Wood Products Corp.. 
Terre Haute, Ind., has appointed 
Albert Frank & Co., Chicago, to ad- 
vertise gift shop novelties and art 
wood products. Women’s and class 
magazines. with trade papers and 
direct mail, will be used. 


Must Serve Sentence 

Robert Gordon Duncan, self-stvled 
“Oregon Wildcat,” who was _ sen- 
tenced to six months in jail and 
fined $500 for violation of the fed- 
eral radio act in an anti-chain cam- 
paign, has been ordered to start 
serving that term. 


Wins Palina Prize 
First prize of $5,000 in the La 
Palina cigar slogan contest went to 
Thomas Barrett. Brooklyn newspa- 
ver man. The judges were Lowell 
Thomas. Harold V. Kaltenborn and 
Bernard Lichtenberg. 


Kill Bakery Law 


A Kansas law requiring the seller 
of bakery products having no bona 
fide place of business in a city to 
nav at a higher rate than one having 
such a place is invalid, the Kansas 
Supreme Court ruled. 


GIVES MENTAL 
CLASSIFICATION 
OF POPULATION 


Philadelphia, June 25—The aver- 
age person can learn and perma- 
nently adopt only one new practice 
a year, A. B. Graham, of the Office 
of Co-operative Extension Work, 
Department of Agriculture, told the 
American Railway Development As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Graham’s subject was ‘What 
Methods Are to Be Used in Securing 
Adoption of New Practices?” 

“Competent psychologists,” he as- 
serted, “have divided every popula- 
tion of 100,000,000 roughly as 
follows: 

“About 6,500,000 are persons of a 
high order of intelligence and enter- 
prise, capable of planning projects 
effectively and carrying them out. 
About 13,500,000 are persons of keen 
mind, but they are better at plan- 
ning than at carrying out plans. 

“Some 30,000,000 have good minds, 
and are well balanced, are capable 
of following the leaders and adopt- 
ing practices which these leaders 
have shown to be successful, but have 
few new ideas themselves. Another 
30,000,000 are somewhat slower men- 
tally, do not imitate improved prac- 
tices readily, and require a strong 
stimulus to get them into action. 

“About 13,500,000 more are very 
slow, usually having a low standard 
of living, and will not bother with 
new practices except in an emer- 
gency which forces them to take 
some sort of self-protective action. 
The remaining 6,500,000 are mental 
defectives. 

It is to the 60,000,000 in the two 
middle classes that the appeal is 
usually made since they make up the 
majority of the population.” 

Mr. Graham said a new idea pre- 
sented to the average person for the 
first time remains in his mind clearly 
only about four seconds, lingering a 
little longer every time it is re- 
peated. Eventually, it can be made 
to stay in his memory permanently. 

He listed five appeals as most 
effective: 

1. The economic appeal, the argu- 
ments being that the new practice 
will save money, time, work, etc. 

2. The prolongation of life ap- 
peal, showing the new practice will 
be beneficial to health and strength 
and possibly prevent sickness. 

3. The egoistic appeal, by which 
is pointed the fact that the person 
adopting the new practice will be 
superior to his neighbors and will be 
considered more efficient. 

4. The altruistic appeal, calling 
attention to the good example that 
would be set for friends and neigh- 
bors. 

5. The imitation appeal, calling 
attention to the fact that successful 
persons known to the person ad- 
dressed have used the practice which 


is being advocated. 


No. 68 of a Series 
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The old argument is always popping up. This big page, 
the small page. 

Would you mind if we said that it didn’t make any 
difference? Would you even mind if we repeated that 


a page in Scribner's is as big as a page in Printers’ Ink 
or a page in The Saturday Evening Post? 

While we're on the subject, let’s take a look at this 
Printers’ Ink. It is edited for advertising men. The adver- 
tisements of the largest agencies appear in it. They find 
it a good place to display their own wares (Advertising 
Age isn’t such a slouch of a place, either). And Printers’ 
Ink has one of the smallest pages in the business. If the ’ 
lesson of the big page is so plain, why does Printers’ 
Ink, the oldest established advertising trade paper, stick 
to it? Why don’t the advertising agencies which help 
support it utter a moan of protest so long and weird that 
Printers’ Ink would be compelled to change its page 
size? 

The reason is that a page is after all only a page. It is a 
unit which the eye catches and either takes in or repels. 
First you have the page of advertising, then you have the 
reader looking at it. If the reader is looking at it because 
he has paid thirty-five cents for the privilege, the chances 
are that he WANTS to look at it and is in a comparative 
state of agreement with the magazine carrying the mes- 
sage. IF it is a good message, business is done. 

The advertising rate for the Scribner's size page is 
$360. If it were a 429 line page, the rate would be in 
the neighborhood of $800. And yet when it is all said, 
it is just a page. A page which sells or doesn't sell. 


Have you been trying the Scribner’s selling page? It is 
one of the neatest inventions of a bad business year. 


SCRIBNER'S 
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New Things for Sale 


The Baltimore & Ohio is making 
big and interesting news of its air- 
conditioned train service between 
New York and Washington. The 
man or woman who is experiencing 
torrid temperatures at present will 
read that sort of copy with keenest 
interest and comment, “Why didn’t 
they think of that a long time ago?” 

Air conditioning for trains, homes, 
industrial plants, stores and office 
buildings, as well as moving picture 
theaters, which pioneered in this 
field, represent the type of new 
thing for which the world is wait- 
ing. It takes effort and promotional 
activity to get universal acceptance 
even for such a wonderfully worth 
while improvement as this—but it is 
certain to come. 

This is the sort of development 
which we believe Charles F. Ketter- 
ing had in mind when he told the 
Advertising Federation of America 
at its convention in New York last 
week that business is temporarily 
depressed because we have not been 
going ahead, improving products 
and making them more desirable to 
users than ever before. 

Mr. Kettering represents the type 
of economic philosophy over which 
advertising men can enthuse with- 
out difficulty. While some profes- 
sional critics are beginning to won- 
der whether advertising is serving 
the world to advantage by forcing 
too many devices upon it in the 
name of modern improvements, thus 
adding unnecessarily to the complex- 
ities of existence, Mr. Kettering 
states the thing clearly and simply 
and lets us see that progress is a 


matter of making the world a better 
place to live in—continually reduc- 
ing drudgery and adding to the con- 
veniences and comforts of existence. 

In any such forward movement as 
this advertising has a major part to 
play, and the advertising man who 
helps to secure distribution and use 
of products which make daily living 
less laborious and more comfortable 
has no reason to feel that he is not 
contributing measurably to the prog- 
ress and welfare of the community. 
Only through advertising, incident- 
ally, can the use and enjoyment of 
new and worth while things be made 
available to the masses of the popu- 
lation, because only through large- 
scale production can their prices be 
placed at a figure within their reach. 

Machinery has indeed complicated 
the world—but it has remade it in 
a form which has taken many of the 
burdens off the backs of humanity, 
supplied a greater proportion of 
leisure for the majority, and made 
for a more even distribution of the 
good things of life. The economic 
machine is more difficult to keep in 
adjustment because of these changes, 
but who wants to go back to the 
old way? 

Companies which, like the Balti- 
more & Ohio, study their products 
and services and find ways in which 
to improve them and add to their 
value and usefulness, are giving ad- 
vertising a job for which it is emi- 
nently fitted. That consists of 
spreading quickly and economically 
the news of the good new things 
which are for sale—and for which 
there always will be a market. 


Another Blow at Tainted Testimonials 


The decision in the case of Mag- 
istrate Norris, of New York, in 
which it was decided that improper 
use of testimonials for advertising 
purposes had been authorized by her, 
is another severe blow to the abuse 
of an essentially sound advertising 
idea. The unfavorable publicity 
which is now attending the report of 
the case must make the advertiser 
feel that all testimonials hereafter 
must be of a character which no one 
will question. 

There is no ground for objecting 
to testimonials of the right kind. 
The experience of an enthusiastic 
user is always convincing, but the 
readers of advertising have a right 
to feel that the statements made in 
testimonials can be relied upon. Such 
publicity as that given the Norris 
case, not to mention others which 
have found their way into the news 
columns in recent years, still further 
weakens public confidence in this 
form of advertising and places an 
undue burden on the advertiser who 
uses testimonials legitimately. 

While the paid testimonial has 
been responsible for much of the 
difficulty, there are likewise those 
who are willing to allow their names 
to be used in connection with en- 
dorsements of advertised products, 


solely for the benefit of the personal 
publicity thus obtainable. Hence, 
while eliminating the abuse of paid 
testimonials is a long step in the 
right direction, it will not neces- 
sarily do away with all of the diffi- 
culty. 

It is unlikely that testimonials will 
be discarded, because they offer so 
many opportunities for the produc- 
tion of effective advertising copy. 
They supply human interest and dra- 
matic quality in large measure, so 
that it is particularly unfortunate 
that advertisers have gone to ex- 
tremes in the matter of developing 
testimonials which are tainted by 
the fact that they are paid for, as 
well as by the misstatements and 
exaggerations which sometimes 
affect even those which are obtained 
without consideration other than the 
incidental publicity. 

Publishers are hardly in a position 
to check the authenticity of all testi- 
monials quoted in advertising copy 
submitted to them. Advertisers can 
do a lot for themselves by refusing 
to be tempted by the bait of “good 
names,” and by demanding that all 
testimonials included in their copy 
be legitimate and based on actual 
experiences, whether paid for 
directly or not. 


Information 


for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


264. 


There are no less than 28 jobs for 
research, according to this booklet 
from the Arnold Research Service, 
New York, which lists them. Arnold 
maintains a national organization, 
with experienced trade investigators 
on the ground in every major mar- 
ket, the booklet reports. 


Using Research. 


263. The Farm Market. 


In a series of cartograms, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, gives 
some of the high spots of the farm 
market, including income by states 
in 1930, value of farm implements 
and machinery by states, and value 
of farm buildings. 


241. Travel Maker. ”: 


Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 
has published this 44-page booklet 
to exhibit the work of travel adver- 
tisers who used the magazine the 
past year. The foreword suggests 
that travel service, together with 
other services and merchandise 
which require special appreciation or 
are out of the ordinary, should be 
advertised to opinion makers, not to 
everybody. 


247. Sleepless Salesmen. 


Beginning with the denial of the 
farmer who, seeing his first giraffe, 
said, “Hell, there ain’t no such ani- 
mal,” this booklet of the Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Company 
makes a good case for the car cards 
and station posters of the Chicago 
Elevated System and Suburban Sys- 
tems of the Illinois Central, Chicago 
& Northwestern, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana. The booklet describes 
how the company produces over 100,- 
000 orders for elevated advertised 
goods every year. 


233. “Time” for Concentration. 


This 96-page booklet from Time, 
New York, gives facts about read- 
ers’ 1931 buying plans, their buying 
habits, the sort of people they are, 
and the costs of reaching them in a 
concentrated campaign. The illus- 
trations are sermons in pictures that 
no advertiser can afford to miss. 


236. How the “Review of Reviews” 
Influences Business and Com- 
munity Leaders. 

This folder, published by the Re- 
view of Reviews, New York, shows 
that 42 subscribers hold 575 direc- 
torships in 477 leading corporations. 
Their names and business connec- 
tion are listed. 


214. The Place of the Trade Paper 
in the Advertising Plan. 

In this 16-page booklet, published 
by the International Magazine Cor- 
poration, New York, Ray Sherman, 
editorial director of the Hearst Busi- 
ness Magazines, discusses the quali- 
ties to be found in a good business 
magazine and when and how the ad- 
vertiser can profitably use business 
paper space. 


232. Church Building Plans for the 
Future. 


This report on the church building 
situation by Dr. Henry Edward 
Tralle, prominent church building 
consultant, is available through 
Church Management, Cleveland. It 
presents an optimistic viewpoint 
based on the fact that church build- 
ing has lagged proportionately for 
15 years, that congregations have 
money, that the majority of present 
structures are outmoded by new 
edifices, and that there is a move- 
ment toward church buildings suit- 
able for more uses than worship 
alone. 


AGENCY SOLICITATION 
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“Don't you see, all you have to do is to establish the individ- 
uality in your product and go into mass production with it.” 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Direct Appeals in 
Insurance Advertising 


To the Editor: I was interested 
in the letter published in your June 
20 issue signed “Advertising Man- 
ager” and questioning the decision 
in a debate at the New Orleans 
meeting of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference because “the judges 
were editors of two of the papers 
under criticism which they as judges 
and jurors upheld.” 

The judges were Howard Bur- 
ridge, vice-president of The National 
Underwriter; Neil Himel, New Or- 
leans district manager for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York and myself. 

I think I can speak for Mr. Bur- 
ridge’s paper as well as my own 
when I say we do not practice adver- 
tising for insurance agents. Some of 
the companies advertising in our 
papers do use such direct appeals. 
We accept the copy, but we have no 
sentiment either way. 

In the second place, anyone who 
selects his judge cannot complain 
about the verdict. None of us vol- 
unteered for the job. We were se- 
lected and agreed to serve, so far 
as I was concerned, without enthu- 
siasm. 

As a matter of fact, none of the 
three made any effort to judge the 
ethics of direct advertising appeals 
for insurance agents. The debate 
was on: “Resolved, that it is uneth- 
ical for life insurance companies to 
advertise in insurance journals in a 
direct appeal for agents.” 

The gentleman who took the affir- 
mative argued largely that direct 
appeals for agents are ineffective. 
The negative argument was to the 
general effect that all advertising 
of life insurance companies in in- 
surance journals, regardless of copy, 
is intended to appeal for agents 
either directly or indirectly. 

When the judges retired Mr. Bur- 
ridge and I asked Mr. Himel for his 
opinion. He outlined his reasons for 
believing the negative, as presented, 
had the better of the argument, and 
we accepted his decision. 

JOHN J. JASPER, 

Managing Editor, The Insurance 

Field, Louisville, Ky. 


* * * 


Not a Farm Paper 


To the Editor: We note you in- 
cluded Holland’s Magazine as one of 
the farm papers used in a recent 
campaign. This is an _ erroneous 
statement, since Holland’s is not a 
farm paper, but circulates entirely 
in the small cities and towns of the 
South, with only 7.8 per cent of its 
circulation on R. F. D. routes. 

The Farm and Ranch Publishing 
Co., which has published Farm and 
Ranch for 48 years and Holland’s 
Magazine for 26 years, has had a 
hard sales problem in convincing ad- 
vertisers and agencies that Hol- 
land’s also is not a farm paper. 
Holland’s is strictly a woman’s pub- 
lication, circulating in the urban ter- 
ritory of the 15 Southern states. 

J. W. SIEVERLING, 
Sales Promotion Megr., 
Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas. 


Praise for Dailies 
To the Editor: Thank you for 
sending the complete set of conven- 
tion dailies of ADVERTISING AGE. 
You deserve great credit for your 
enterprise in carrying this idea 
through so splendidly. 
It was one of the notable features 
of the highly successful meeting. 
G. LYNN SUMNER, 
Pres., G. Lynn Sumner Co., N. Y. 
General Program Chairman. 
*” * * 


The Tumult and the 
Shouting May Die 

To the Editor: The story in your 
June 13 issue under the head, “Can- 
ada papers cheer tax on U. S. Mag- 
azines” causes one to wonder if a 
eareful study of American publica- 
tions’ use of paper made from Cana- 
dian wood pulp might not temper 
the cheering a bit. 

Total exports of Canadian prod- 
ucts to the United States in 1930, 
according to the Commerce Year 
Book, were valued at $514,958,000, 
and of this pulpwood, wood pulp and 
newsprint accounted for $177,414,- 
000. 

The total pulpwood, wood pulp 
and newsprint exported from Can- 
ada to all countries, including the 
United States, in that year, was 
$204,175,000. The United States is 
therefore by far the largest con- 
sumer of Canadian pulpwood and 
newsprint. 

J. B. FITzGERALD, 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 


Seattle. 
* * * 


New Trend 

To the Editor: The _ enclosed 
proofs of a current advertising cam- 
paign may interest you. The First 
National Bank of Atlanta is the 
largest in the South. It is one of 
the first in the country (and possi- 
bly the first’on a large scale) to 
come right out in its advertising and 
invite loans. 

Of course, the copy is sufficiently 
restrained as not to prove a boom- 
erang—i. e., bring applicants of an 
undesirable nature. 

Financial advertising has traveled 
far in the past ten years; but in our 
opinion this loan advertising marks 
a really new trend in banking and 
bank copy ... Yes, the First Na- 
tional is a client of this agency. 

ALLAN C. GOTTSCHALDT, 
Pres., Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., 
Atlanta. 


* * * 


Heartrending Plight 


of Back-Seat Drivers 

To the Editor: Is there any ex- 
citement in the advertising field 
over the advent of the taxicab as an 
advertising medium? 

This is going to be a terrible 
thing for the back-seat drivers. It 
is almost heartrending to contem- 
plate their future. 

I am reminded of the story of the 
lady who asked for a driver’s license 
on the plea that she had driven 
50,000 miles, but never touched a 
wheel. 

JOHN L. MEYER, 

Field Director, George W. Mead 

Paper Institute, Madison, Wis. 
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CHICAGO FOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 
POOLING SALES 


Also Go-operate to Get Lower 
Freight Rates 


Chicago, June 25.—Following the 
successful experience of the Chicago 
Food Manufacturers Pool Car Group, 
which pools both shipments and 
sales, the Co-operative Pool Car 
Shippers has been formed in Chicago 
to adopt the shipping feature. The 
former is made up of non-competi- 
tive manufacturers of food, while 
the latter admits all comers. 

Of the first group, The New Era 
in Food Distribution said: 

“Much of its activity is based on a 
co-operative sales plan by which 
pooling is encouraged and facilitated. 
There are no competitors in the 
group and each member is therefore 
active in furthering the interests of 
other members. 

“A mustard packer may encourage 
a jobber to buv his macaroni from 
another member of the group in 
order to pool a minimum car. The 
macaroni manufacturer may recip- 
rocate in other markets. 

“All members sell through brokers. 
using the same broker when possible 
to speed up combination shipments. 
Members prefer to pool a car for 
one jobber, but the shipment may be 
split between two or more buyers. 
Co-operative sampling and selling 
are frequently used.” 

Members of the Big Ten, as the 
organization is known, are the Alli- 
son Bedford Co. canned spaghetti; 
Oelrich & Berry Co., jams, jellies, 
preserves; Plochman & Harrison, 
prepared mustard; Chicago Macaroni 
Co.; Stein Hall Mfg. Co., cocoanut, 
tapioca; Loyal Packing Co., canned 
meats and wafer sliced beef; M. 
Wolff & Sons, green olives; Martin 
Peanut Products Corp., peanut but- 
ter; W. F. Straub Laboratories, 
honey; Budlong Pickle Co. 


Cut Shipping Costs 


The newly-formed Co-operative 
Pool Car Shippers is confining its 
efforts to meeting the problem cre- 
ated by hand-to-mouth buying by 
jobbers and chains who wish to have 
fresh stocks and cut warehousing 
costs. 

Since the solution is to get carload 
rates on small shipments, competi- 
tors are invited to affiliate with the 
organization. 

“The 13 companies now members,” 
said The New Era in Food Distribu- 
tion, “offer various brands and sizes 
of 800 brands from which the dis- 
tributor may select a carload to suit 
his needs. 

“Co-operation of jobbers and 
brokers is encouraged so the trade 
in any city may combine its pur- 
chases and get the carload rate on a 
pool car, if one buyer cannot order 
a complete car from among the 800 
items. 

“Most of these companies offer 
some foods packed in glass which 
take second-class rates in 1.c.]. units. 
Some of the products take third-class 
rates, and one or two products 
enjoy fourth-class rates, l.c.l. Com- 
bining them into carloads gets a fifth 
class rate for the entire shipment. 

“Savings on classification may 
amount to $450 or more on some 
cars to Texas points or points more 
distant, $350 or more on shipments 
to New Orleans, $275 to New York 
City, or a saving of perhaps $140 
for points as near as Indianapolis or 
Des Moines. 

“These savings are computed on 
the basis of 40,000 Ibs. in a car, since 
that is about the average load of 
cars shipped up to date.” 


BACK ON JOB 


Albert M. Lewis 
After two years’ leave of absence, 
Mr. Lewis has returned to George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., which he 
helped organize in 1922, as director 
of media and research. 


Court Vacates 
Order Based on 
Fanciful Theory 


New Orleans, La., June 25—Hold- 
ing that “the remote possibility or 
fanciful theory of private injury” is 
not enough to authorize the Federal 
Trade Commission to issue a cease 
and desist order, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit set aside 
an order of the Commission against 
the Arnold Stone Company. 


The company manufactures build- 
ing materials composed of about 75 
per cent crushed natural stone and 
about 25 per cent Portland cement. 
These materials are cast in molds 
or forms to specifications of archi- 
tects and building contractors. 


The principal product of the com- 
pany is advertised as “cast stone” 
or “cut cast stone,” other products 
being designated as “Krotex stone,” 
“Krotex cast stone” or “pink marble.” 


The Commission ordered the com- 
pany to desist from use of these 
appellations unless it qualified them 
by prefixing “imitation” or “arti- 
ficial.” 

“There was no testimony, to show 
these words deceived anybody,” com- 
mented the court. “The evidence was 
that ‘cast stone’ was understood by 
prospective customers and competi- 
tors to mean just such a product as 
the company manufactured and sold. 


“In the building trade, in which 
the product is exclusively used, cast 
stone has come to mean a genuine 
manufactured article composed of 
crushed natural stone and cement. 
To qualify it by ‘artificial,’ as re- 
quired by the Commission’s order, 
would convey the meaning it was not 
a genuine manufactured article.” 


Crawford New Chief 
of Bridgeport Club 


William H.‘Crawford, Crawford 
Laundry Co., was elected president 
of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Advertis- 
ing Club June 28. Frank Montgom- 
ery, advertising manager of the Bry- 
ant Electric Company, was elected 
vice-president. 

Francis J. Hill and Miss Florence 
Wawrzynska were re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 
New directors are Robert A. Crosby, 
Alfred D. Guion, Miss R. F. Kiehl, 
Otis P. Lewis, Miss Esther Dunn 
and L. H. Corbit. 


Foreign Expert 
Joins Dayton Agency 


David L. Brown, expert on for- 
eign merchandising, has joined the 
Geyer Company, Dayton, as account 
executive. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Goodyear Ex- 
port Company and is author of “Ex- 
cort Advertising.” 

Another addition to the Geyer 
staff as copy chief is Wade Werden, 
who has been production director for 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 
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architects 


prefer the 


Architect 


ican 


American Architect. 27 13 
Second Magazine ...26 16 
Third Magazine .... 25 
Fourth Magazine ... 


Fifth 
Sixth 


SS ,—————————————————— —————————————————— 


We asked 236 architects in the State 
of Michigan, “In what national ar- 
chitectural magazine is a manufac- 
turer’s advertisement most likely to 
be seen by you?” 


93 architects replied. Here’s the way 
they state their preferences: 


Ist 2nd 3rd Choice 


ae ue NS 


ann w 


6 
Magazine..... 4 
Magazine..... 4 


The picture of preferences in the 
architectural field has had to be re- 
drawn since the American Architect 
came into the hands of its present 


publisher. 


Hearst Business Magazines 


MOTOR -— AMERICAN DRUGGIST — AMERICAN ARCHITECT — AROMATICS 
57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A.B.C. Directors 
Elect 4 Papers 
toMembership 


Ottawa, Canada, June 25—The 
Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore 
agency, was elected to associate 
membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations at the June board meet- 
ing. 

The board voted to drop from 
membership the Rushville (Ind.) 
Republican-Telegram; Farm Me- 
chanics, Little Rock, Ark.; Dairy 
Products Merchandising, Detroit, 
and The Columbian, Chicago. 


The Waukegan (Ill.) Daily Times, 
Independence (Kan.) Daily Reporter, 
Le Journal, Quebec, and Western 
Gas, Los Angeles, were elected and 
will be admitted to membership upon 
release of audit reports and pub- 
lishers’ statements. 

The following have qualified since 
the last meeting and are now mem- 
bers: St. Louis Daily Record, Chilli- 
cothe (O.) News Advertiser, Austin 
(Minn.) Daily Herald, and Fort 
Myers (Fla.) Press; No~gesposten, 


Radio Barred As 


Community Medium 


Montgomery, Ala., June 25— 
An Alabama county can legally 
appropriate money for news- 
paper advertising, but not for 
that on privately owned radio 
stations, the State Supreme 
Court held in the case of G. E. 
Stone, treasurer of Mobile 
County, against the Mobile 
Broadcasting Corp. 

The decision called newspa- 
pers “an established medium 
of advertising.” 


Brooklyn, and Electric Refrigeration 
News, Detroit. 


Applications were withdrawn by 
the Lakewood (N. J.) Daily Times, 
Gazette van Detroit, Detroit; No- 
mad, New York; and American Fur- 
rier & Fur Style, New York. 


Anderson Issues 
Its 1931 Directory 


The C. J. Anderson Special 
Agency, Chicago, has issued its 1931 
list of Chicago special representa- 
tives and general advertising agen- 
cies, with telephone numbers. 

Copies are available to those need- 
ing quick reference. 


All-Star Program 


for White Owl Cigar 

Arthur Ashley, of the William 
Morris Office, New York, has ar- 
ranged an all-star program for the 
White Owl Cigar over the Columbia 
network July 6. 

George Jessel will act as master 
of ceremonies and the artists will 
include Irene Bordoni, Helen Kane, 
Belle Baker, Guy Lombardo and 
others. 


Has Office Warming 


Florence Griffin, Cleveland agent, 
celebrated her removal to the new 
Ninth-Chester building with an office 
warming, 45 members of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club being guests. 

Miss Dorothy Schmidt has joined 
Miss Griffin in charge of research. 
The Griffin organization has been 
appointed ‘to conduct an educational 
campaign for the Cleveland Furriers’ 
Association. 


Pearsall Has Agency 
The B. S. Pearsall Butter Co., 
Elgin, Ill., has appointed Aubrey & 
Moore, Chicago, to advertise its may- 
onnaise, Thousand Island dressing 
and relish spread. 


Publisher Is Dead 
J. Ralph Emerson, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ansonia (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Sentinel, died suddenly June 22 
of a heart attack. 
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SAY DEPARTMENT) 


STORES SHOULD 
STUDY DAILIES 


New York, June 16—Newspapers 
aim at strata of mental development 
and are today divided into two main 
divisions of editorial appeal, ra- 
tional and emotional, William FE. 
Robinson, local advertising manager, 
New York World-Telegram, told the 
sales promotion division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

“Advertising managers should set 
apart some part of each day for a 
closer study of the editorial columns 
of newspapers,” he said. 

“If a newspaper is daily attract- 
ing a large audience, that news- 
paper’s editorial columns must be 
highly interesting to a certain class. 
Study the proportion of space it de- 
votes to various interests and you 
will be surprised at the ideas you 
will receive.” 

George B. Jacobs of the Bon Ton 
Store, Lebanon, Pa., warned adver- 
tising managers of small town de- 
partment stores against donning the 
high hat. 


Don’t Understand Art 


“Metropolitan tactics are often 
misunderstood when used in small 
towns,” he said. “Advertising head- 
lines in lower case mean to the small 
town reader that the newspaper has 
run out of capitals.” 

P. E. Murphy, of Frederick Loeser 
& Co., Brooklyn, said the world’s 
soundest selling strategy is the 
dramatization of savings, and that 
at least one store-wide sale a year 
should be used. 

L. S. Bitner, William Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston, said the 
noorest selling job in the average 
jepartment store is the selling of 
the store and its merchandise to its 
own sales people. 

“Can you imagine Henry Ford 
smiling benignly on one of his sales- 
men in a Chevrolet or George Wash- 
ington Hill calmly regarding a Lucky 
Strike salesman nonchalantly smok- 
ing a Murad?” he asked. 

“Yet I know that department store 
heads seldom show concern when the 


Sell Iowa with 


color 


in the 
DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Color any way you like it . . . one color 

and black in Daily or Sunday news sections 

a's s colors in Sunday Rotogravure 

section . . . four colors in Sunday Comic 
and Feature Sections 


Circulation exceeds 245,000 
Daily and 210,000 Sunday 


*HANJON-: 


Electrical Transcription Service 


SUSTAINING PROGRAMS . . 
1 radio 


For lease to and 
available to advertisers ad- 
bomen pro came for spot 

netive 
casting. veral complete 

now ready. 

IPONSORED PROGRAMS .... 
2 order for National or 
Territorial advertisers. Our service 


STATION REPRESENTATION . . 
to radio stations and 


advertisers alike. We arrange the 
of station time for adver- 
radio stations in our offices. 


Full commission to advertising 


& 
THE HANJON COMPANY 
Incorporated 


755 Seventh Ave. 


New York City, N. J. 
Phone Circle 7-3833 


we 


OFFICES OF WELL KNOWN ADVERTISING MEN—IV 


This is the idea of Walt La Driere, art director of the Gardner Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, of how an office should look. The treatment is early American. Walls are of nat- 
ural pine and brick, with hand-hewn beams supporting a loft across one end of the room. 
The chair against the beam has celebrated its 300th birthday. 


failure of employes to patronize the 
store is brought to their attention. 

“The average sales person is ac- 
tually hungry for information, and 
if they were helped to ‘know their 
stuff’, fewer store patrons would be 
saying, ‘Well, the merchandise may 
be all right, but the sales people 
don’t seem to be sold on it.’” 


Slight Decline 
in Magazines’ 
June Volume 


New York, June 25—June usually 
sees a decline from May in maga- 
zine advertising and 1931 is no ex- 
ception to the rule. June volume in 
magazines amounted to $16,691,000, 
compared with $16,958,000 for May 
and $17,172,000 for April. 


The 1931 level is considerably be- 
low that of last year, when June 
magazine advertising aggregated 
$19,614,000, against $20,398,000 for 
May and $21,861,000 for April. 


The depression is not preventing 
a new crop of advertisers from 
springing up, nor old advertisers 
from developing new products or 
new uses for old products, National 
Advertising Records points out. 


The Frigidaire Corporation is ad- 
vertising room coolers, in addition to 
its well known electric refrigerator. 
The Hoosier Packing Co., Madison, 
Ind., has started a modest campaign 
on lawn furniture. The O’Cedar Cor- 
poration is advertising an insect 
spray, while the Frank G. Shattuck 
Company is stressing its new five- 
cent packaged candy. 


The Bohn Refrigerator Company, 
Chicago, is launching a drive in be- 
half of its new electric refrigerator 
and the Edward Holt Company, also 
of Chicago, is meeting with success 
despite small space, for its new elec- 
tric fishing worm expeller. 


The farm field is still having hard 
sledding, with June advertising in 
national farm papers amounting to 
$615,920, as compared with $707,000 
a year ago. Commercial lineage in 
the state and sectional farm paper 
division was 604,901 for May, com- 
pared with 743,761 for April. 

The May figure for radio adver- 
tising was $3,035,623, a slight de- 
cline from $3,161,458 for April, but 
a handsome gain over $2,300,248 for 
May, 1930. 


Newspapers to 
Adopt Uniform 
Market Figures 


New York, June 25—A newspaper 
campaign to advertise the newspaper 
as a medium and recommendation 
that newspapers in the same city 
adopt identical basic market figures 
were adopted at the meeting of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association last week. 

The second idea was expressed by 
this resolution: 


“Whereas, various market figures 
have been used by newspapers per- 
taining to population, buying areas, 
market facts, etc., which because of 
variations have caused confusion 
and disrespect by those who look 
to newspapers for general concrete 
basic facts of their market, be it 


“Resolved, that members of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association in their respective cities 
make every effort to secure the co- 
operation of their newspapers to 
adopt one set of basic market facts 
and figures from a reliable source 
so that the information given out 
will be similar and thus avoid con- 
fusion.” 


The advertising plan was pre- 
sented by President Don U. Bridge, 
of the Indianapolis News and a com- 
mittee headed by Leo P. McGivena, 
of the New York Daily News, was 
appointed. 

The only cost to newspapers will 
be that of space. The copy will be 
prepared by a committee of pro- 
motion managers and run on sched- 
ule by members and non-members. 


Canadian Publicity 
Men Die Suddenly 


Edward T. Chesley, in charge of 
publicity for the markets branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
died suddenly in Toronto. 

J. Douglas Black, who became di- 
rector of publicity and tourist trade 
for New Brunswick when office 
was created in 1927, passed away at 
Fredericton, N. B. 


Get Ward Printing 


The W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chi- 
cago, has signed a contract to print 
50 per cent of the large catalogs and 
65 per cent of the sales books of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
mail order house, against 40 per cent 
previously. It will do all of Ward’s 
eer color printing against 40 per 
cen 


Denver Club Names 
Its New Committees 


The Advertising Club of Denver 
has organized for the year by ap- 
pointing committees. Chairmen des- 
ignated are: 

Finance, J. O. Goodwin; program, 
Allen B. Spencer; membership, Eric 
Erskine; attendance, Ralph Faxon; 
publicity, Harold Martin; “Denver- 
tising,” Hal Benson; university con- 
tact, Charles Roth; welfare and 
visitation, Katherine Jenkins; 

Educational, Russell Byrum; sell 
it in this market, Morris Townsend; 
speakers’ bureau, W. E. Bryan; en- 
tertainment, Fred Wagenbach; con- 
vention, Merritt Riblett; reception, 
R. O. Boldt; house, W. M. Cocks; 
employment, R. O. Boldt; Chamber 
of Commerce, Cecil Conner. 


Moock to Direct 
Sales of Plymouth 


Formal appointment of H. G. 
Moock as general sales manager of 
Plymouth Motor Corp., Detroit, as 
which he has functioned for several 
weeks, has been announced. Before 
joining Chrysler, he was secretary- 
manager of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association. 

S. W. Munroe, J. W. Hutchins 
and J. F. Boyd have been named di- 
rector of Plymouth sales for Chrys- 
ler Sales Corp., Dodge Bros. Corp. 
and De Soto Motor Corp., respec- 
tively. 


Seek Entries for 
Graphic Arts Exhibit 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 65 East 56th street, New York, 
has issued calls for entries for two 
exhibits. 

The first is the Exhibition of 
Printing for Commerce, the jury 
meeting July 22. The second is the 
eighth annual show at the Art Cen- 
ter in October. 


“American Architect” 
Promotes W. E. Dexter 


Walter E. Dexter, former Western 
advertising manager of American 
Architect, New York, has become 
advertising manager. 

Mr. Dexter has been succeeded at 
Chicago by J. G. MacArthur, former 
Western advertising manager of 
Architectural Forum. 


Start Campaign on 
English Products 


W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, will 
use magazines and newspapers for 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., of that city, 
sole United States agents for Carr’s 
English Biscuits, Nicholson’s Lon- 
don Dry Gin, Specialité Cointreau, 
and other products. 


WOULD CLARIFY 
‘TRANSCRIPTIONS’ 


Washington, D. C., June 25— 
Asserting that many types of rec- 
ords are described as “electrical 
transcriptions,” Edgar H. Felix, 
ratio consultant, asked the Federal 
Radio Commission to require more 
accurate definition of transcriptions 
made exclusively for broadcasting 
purposes. 

“The fact that the present defini- 
tion of transcriptions does not pre- 
clude the designation of records re- 
recorded from ordinary commercial 
recordings, and played on high speed 
dises as ‘electrical transcriptions 
made exclusively for broadcasting 
purposes,’” Mr. Felix said, “is 
handicapping the conscientious pro- 
ducers of transcriptions and mislead- 
ing the public.” 

He also urged a briefer announce- 
ment, believing the public interest 
would be adequately served if fea- 
tures distributed by transcription 
were announced as such only at the 
end of the feature instead of both 
before and after. 

“Duplication of the announcement 
is tedious and unnecessary,” he said. 

“The broadcasting fraternity is 
only beginning to appreciate that 
recording for broadcast purposes is 
a new and highly specialized art. 

“The methods used in making sat- 
isfactory records for home phono- 
graph use are quite at variance with 
the most desirable practices in mak- 
ing transcriptions for broadcasting 
purposes. 

“Therefore, only transcriptions 
made by experienced radio impresa- 
rios show appreciation of the differ- 
ence between the levels and volume 
limitations suited to broadcasting as 
compared with the narrower range 
which can be well reproduced on 
home instruments.” 


Hotel Offers 
Week End for 
Ten Dollars 


San Francisco, Cal., June 25— 
Week-end accommodations and en- 
tertainment are now being sold in 
packages by the Hotel Whitcomb, 
operated by the Woods-Drury Com- 
pany. 

In a test campaign in California 
newspapers, the hotel is offering “a 
special week-end vacation” for two 
persons for $10. The only bright 
spot, from the viewpoint of the old- 
line hotel manager, is that the $10 
is paid in advance. 

On handing over this sum, the 
pleasure seekers receive a card en- 
titling them to a room and bath in 
the hotel for Saturday night; car 
storage in the hotel garage; reserved 
seats at the Saturday night Coast 
ball game; breakfast Sunday morn- 
ing; Sunday luncheon and a mati- 
nee at the Fox theater. 

The price of all of this for one 
person is $6. Thus far, the advertis- 
ing, with Mrs. Mozelle Milligan in 
charge, has pulled well. 


Gano Wins Cash 

R. C. Gano, head of the Rogers- 
Gano Advertising Agency, Tulsa, 
Okla., won second prize of $100 in a 
contest sponsored by a Tulsa depart- 
ment store for developing the city. 
Mr. Gano urged a national advertis- 
ing campaign. 


Sell Direct to Dealers 


The General Farm Products Corp. 
has opened a plant at Tulsa, Okla., 
to sell Morning Glory coffee and 
syrup to retailers through its own 
po of trucks. Other lines will be 
a > 


Joins Oil Journal 
After several years with Oil & 
Gas Journal, Tulsa, J. P. Mulkern 
has become advertising manager of 
Royalty News, of that city, also an 
oil paper. 


With American Airways 

Kenneth Foree, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed publicity director for the 
Southern division of American Air- 
ways, with headquarters at Dallas. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


"Les 


short seaso 


quick start with all the power possible . . . 

Stepping into the right markets with concen- 
trated effort to build dealer stocks . .. 

With advertising that keeps goods from freez- 


ing to dealers’ shelves . . . 


It calls for holding your punch until the last min- 


utes and then smashing it across with a wallop. 

You might anticipate deadlines weeks in ad- 
vance if competition and prices didn't need watch- 
ing. But when you are ready to shoot, you can't wait 
on some remote publishing date. 

In the Chicago territory you don't have to! 


Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER , 
Average circulation for six months’ period ending March 31, 1931: In excess of 805,000 Daily; over 1,075,000 Sunday. 
Southern Adv. Office 


Eastern Adv. Office 
NEW YORK 
220 E. 42nd St. 
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tect selling means getting off toa" al 


1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
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Chicago Tribune run-of-paper two-color pages 
can give you 24-hour action. When you want to hit 
with all you've got, this high-speed medium is avail- 
able. 

Color in the main news section of the Tribune 
is sensational in its effect. It is unexpected, sudden, 
arresting. Coupled with the full force of the news- 
paper page, the shock of color tips with flame over 
805,000 Tribunes daily and over 1,075,000 on Sunday. 

At but little more than the cost of black-and- 


ATLANTA 


| help 


neni Adv. Office 
OSTON 
718 Chamber*of Com. Bldg. 
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white you can win instant attention in practically 
every able-to-buy home in Chicago and in nearly 
every other home throughout the entire Chicago 
territory. 

The Chicago Tribune two-color pages supply 
dealers with convincing reason for preferring and 
featuring your product to. one less effectively 
advertised. 

A portfolio of specimens showing how retail 
stores and national advertisers have used Tribune 
color to offset competition, to introduce a new 
line or to rejuvenate an old one, will be submitted 
promptly on request. Ask for them! 


Western Adv. Office 
SAN FRANCISCO 
820 Kohl Bldg. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 27, 1931 


Oklahoma to Enforce 


Advertising Statutes 
J. Berry King, Oklahoma attorney 
general, has directed all county at- 
torneys to enforce state statutes 
prohibiting false advertising. 
His order said “an intolerable 
situation exists.” 


Erwin,Wasey Get Two 

Edmund R. Boots and W. C. Heff- 
ron have joined the executive staff 
of Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York. 
Mr. Boots was vice-president of the 
American Gas Accumulator Com- 
pany while Mr. Heffron was general 
sales manager of the A. P. W. Paper 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Chain Goes East 


The Piggly Wiggly Corp., sub- 
sidiary of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, has given the 
Almar Stores Corporation the right 
to open 1,000 units in the Philadel- 
phia area. 


Joins “Liberty” 
Edward H. Porte has resigned as 
sales manager of the Manning-Bow- 
man Co., Meriden, Conn., electrical 
appliances, to join the Eastern ad- 
vertising department of Liberty. 


Ban Sandwich Men 


At the instance of retailers, an 
ordinance to ban adyertising by 
sandwich men and vehicles has been 
introduced in the New Haven 
(Conn.) city council. 


VETERAN PASSES 


J. F. Jacobs, Sr. 


The South lost one of its oldest 
advertising men when Mr. Jacobs 
died in Clinton, S. C., recently. He 
was head of Jacobs & Co., advertis- 
ing representatives of the official 
Southern church weeklies. The 
business will be continued by his 
three sons. 


GET 11 MILLION 
INQUIRIES FOR 
RECIPE CARDS 


Chicago, June 25—Libby, MeNeil 
& Libby, who for three years have 
persistently featured single recipes, 
in contrast with the bulky recipe 
books distributed by many advertis- 
ers, announced this week that they 
have distributed 11 million such 
recipes as the result of direct inqui- 
ries from advertising. 


The simple 3 x 5 inch card was 
developed by the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, handling the account, 
and the company’s advertising de- 
partment, headed by Guy C. Smith. 


It was suggested that the average 
housewife has neither the energy nor 
inclination to experiment with new 
dishes every day, her tendency being 
to add a new dish rather infrequent- 
ly when her interest is sharply stim- 
ulated and to experiment several 
times in close succession with the in- 
novation before assignipg it a per- 
manent place in her repertoire. 

Large quantities of food are nec- 


essary to test every recipe in a book, 


Leading advertisers 


DOMINANT 


low-cost window adtsplays 


use these 


DISPLAY with the effectiveness of one mounted 

on heavy board—yet that rolls up and can easily 

be carried by salesmen—one that can be set up in a 
few seconds, while the salesman talks with the retailer. 


Salesmen like them because they assist in securing 
introductory orders. Dealers like them because they 
are easy to handle, and combine this feature with 
greatest display value. 


Can be mailed in small kraft envelope—a 23x34-inch 
size, weighing less than eight ounces, can be mailed 
anywhere in the United States for 6 cents. 


Well known advertisers have proved their efficiency 
and economy and use them regularly. Let us show 
you recent designs now in use by national advertisers. 


Write for specimens, prices and full particulars 


THE J. D. LEWIS COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEAVE BEATEN PA 


TH WITH RECIPES 


CUSTARD 


LE 
Hale Mart 


Peas 


1 No. 2 can Libby's Peas 
1 tablespoon butter 


evaporated, Serve hot. 
Amount—Serves four. 


8786 — 9.40.81 oreree eo oe 


Fricassee 


By Mary Hale Martin 


3 tablespoons cubed Libby's 
Lunch Tongue 


Place ingredients in sauce pan and cook slowly until vegetable juices are 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, Chicago 


mposing a considerable strain on the 
housewife’s budget. 

Consequently it was decided to 
forego the offer of an expensive 
recipe book, substituting a card 
printed in one color, and giving in- 
structions for making the single dish 
described. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby offer a 
small file containing a complete set 
of the recipe cards to those who want 
it. This file is not given away, how- 
ever, but is sold for 50 cents. 


Watson Sees 
Big Chance for 
Financial Copy 


New York, June 11.—Citing the 
heavy oversubscription of the $800,- 
000,000 United States Government 
loan as evidence of a large surplus 
of funds_ seeking’ investment, 
Thomas J. Watson, president and 
general manager of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, urged upon the New York Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association the 
importance of conveying to the pub- 
lic a realization of current invest- 
ment opportunities. 

“What attracted applications of 
more than $6,000,000,000 for the 
Government bonds?” Mr. Watson 
asked. “It was not the rate for far 
higher returns are available else- 
where. It was confidence in the se- 
curity. 

“It would help tremendously if 
the financial advertising profession 
could devise a plan for presentation 
to the financial institutions of the 
country for placing before the pub- 
lic the investment opportunities 
which exist today.” 

Mr. Watson declared that never 
had there been a greater opportu- 
nity for financial advertising than 
at present. Financial advertising, 
he said, is the most important kind 
of advertising because it deals with 
the most important commodity. 

He said he believes the end of 
the depression is near. 


Pittsburgh Elects 
William C. Arthur 


William C. Arthur, of the Ensign 
Advertising Agency, was elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Adver- 
tising Club June 23. Robert F. Hey- 
wang, American Type Founders As- 
sociation, was made vice-president; 
J. A. Cullison, National Fireproof- 
ing Corp., secretary, and Fred 
Morgan, Bell Telephone Co., treas- 
urer. 

New governors are H. V. Jamison, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Robert E. Grove, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove; and J. M. McKibbin, 
Jr., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Get Heinz Account 


Maxon, Inc., Detroit, has been 
awarded part of the account of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh. 
Young & Rubicam, New York, who 
have handled Heinz Rice Flakes, 


have also been awarded part of the 


BOSTON OUTDOOR 
CASE DRAGS ON 


Boston, Mass., June 18—While the 
refusal of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Works to grant per- 
mits for certain outdoor advertising 
structures was upheld by the mas- 
ter’s report, the case, which has 
dragged along for more than a dec- 
ade, is by no means ended. 
The next step will be hearings be- 
fore a single justice of the State Su- 
preme Court. If the report is not ap- 
proved, it goes back to the master 
for revisions—possibly for more 
hearings. If the report is approved, 
it then becomes the statement of 
facts in the case and both sides will 
ask the single justice to apply the 
law to the facts. This the justice 
may do or he may refer the question 
to the full bench. If the single 
justice acts, the losing side will prob- 
ably appeal to the full bench. 
Attorney Frank H. Stewart, the 
master, began his hearings Aug. 16, 
1926. The stenographic record con- 
sists of more than 9,000 pages and 
4,200 exhibits were introduced. Mas- 
ter Stewart traveled more than 1,000 
miles surveying the outdoor adver- 
tising situation. 

Suit in Equity 
The action was one in equity 
brought by a group of outdoor ad- 
vertising companies to protect their 
physical plant and property interests 
from the operation of rules estab- 
lished to enforce legislation based 
on a constitutional amendment ap- 
proved by referendum. 

While generally approving the 
rules, the report said the outdoor 
companies have been seriously handi- 
capped in the conduct of their busi- 
ness because of delay and uncer- 
tainty in handling applications for 
permits. 

The regulations governing outdoor 
advertising were promulgated by the 
Department of Public Works in 1924, 
in accordance with authority given 
by the legislature in 1920. The prin- 
cipal changes were an increase in 
the cost of permits, substitution of 
scenic beauty as a criterion in lieu 
of the prior designation of certain 
restricted highways, increased re- 
strictions in certain districts, in- 
creased set-back requirements, spe- 
cific limitations in size. These pro- 
visions, made retroactive, were held 
to be reasonable by the master’s 
report. 


Win League Prizes 

The League of Advertising Women, 
New York, has awarded its annual 
scholarships. Mary Delahanty, of 
Young & Rubicam, and Betty Simp- 
son, of McCann-Erickson, won 
awards of $100, with $50 going to 
Olga Henzler, of Pictorial Review. 


Ralph H. Booth Dead 
Ralph H. Booth, founder and 
president of the Booth chain of 
Michigan dailies, and United States 
minister to Denmark, died in Aus- 
tria June 20. President Hoover paid 
a tribute to his work in the diplo- 


Heinz account. 


matic service. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 
~ 


NEW HANDICAP 
SEEN IN TREND 
TO CHEAP ART 


St. Louis, Mo., June 18—In their 
frantic efforts to reduce costs, many 
advertisers are cutting loose from 
artists who have produced resultful 
illustrations and turning toward un- 
knowns of doubtful ability and little 
knowledge of the problems of that 
particular client, D. D. Knight, vice- 
president of the Graphic Studios, 
Inc., told the Women’s Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. 

“I delivered a job, handled by an 
agency, which ran in a_ national 
magazine,” said Mr. Knight. “It 
was billed at a low price, because 
the advertiser had a modest budget. 
The advertising made sales and the 
clients expressed satisfaction. 

“Then we learned another artist 
would finish the series because he 
offered to do the work cheaper.” 

Mr. Knight offered these bases for 
charges for art: 

1. A charge can be made for idea 
sketches, layouts, or dummies only. 

2. Another charge for idea 
sketches, layouts or dummies, when 
they are used for reproduction. 

3. A blanket charge for idea 
sketches, layout or dummies and 
working drawings, the last being the 
most economical classification for 
the client. 

4. The last method, for individual 
charges, is for working drawings 
alone. 


Weakness of Schools 


Mr. Knight said the modern artist 
is studying the relation of advertis- 
ing, and particularly illustration, to 
sales, just as closely as the agency 
or advertiser. Art schools, however, 
lag behind, and confine themselves 
to art, he declared. 

“In a recent report on 3,000 art 
school graduates, only five were 
found whose work was practical for 
advertising purposes,” he said. 
“There is need for a better appre- 
ciation by art schools of the prac- 
tical jobs ahead of the art student, 
if he is to become an advertising 
artist. 

“Meanwhile, the average advertis- 
ing artist must fend for himself and 
lucky is he who can identify himself 
for a time with a seasoned and suc- 
cessful veteran for two or three 
years.” 

Mr. Knight said both advertising 
and advertising art have moved 
ahead in the last decade, but perfec- 
tion is still on the distant horizon. 

Much of the poor advertising 
which still appears, he argued, is 
due to the rush mania. Artists are 
forced to turn out illustrations over- 
night in many instances, thus being 
unable either to form a proper idea 
of the purpose of the picture or to 
do a good job even if a definite con- 
ception of its function were avail- 
able. 

Inasmuch as few artists are mas- 
ters of every element of an adver- 
tisement, Mr. Knight favors the 
studio type of organization, where a 
specialist in every such element may 
be found. Many such studios have 
only one or two aces, but they super- 
vise the work of less talented artists. 

Mr. Knight returned to the effi- 
ciency theme. 

“Before a picture tells a story, 
some artist has to think about the 
story it is to tell,” he warned his 
audience. “If some one is behind him 
yelling for speed, that illustration 
will be a failure.” 


Place Radio Copy 


The Homer McKee Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been appointed to 
handle the technical advertising of 
P. R. Mallory & Co., of that city, 
Elkonite and Elkaloy electrodes and 
Elkon condensers. 


May Advertise Pears 


The Pacific Pear Council will 
sponsor an advertising campaign by 
growers, financing it with a tax of 
two cents a box. The agreement 
will become effective when 70 per 
cent of the growers sign. 


SO THIS IS ART! 


D. D. Knight 


Advertising 
in Cabs Makes 
New York Debut 


New York, June 11.—The taxi- 
cab as an advertising medium made 
its bow to cab riders in New York 
this week, when vehicles of the 
Terminal Cab Company, a General 
Motors’ subsidiary, appeared 
equipped with a mechanical device 
which presented to the view of 
passengers a continuous program of 
advertisements. 

John H. Livingston, Jr., president 
of Taxi Advertising, Inc., announced 
that by June 30 all of the Terminal 
Company’s, more than 1,000, cabs 
will carry the “MoToAd” equipment. 

Among advertisers who have con- 
tracted to use space are Bankers’ 
Trust Company, Charles of the Ritz, 
White Rock, Fownes Gloves, John 
Wanamaker stores, Scribners Book 
Shop, the St. Moritz Hotel, Alex 
Taylor’s Sporting Goods, the Grace 
Lines, American Airways, and 
others. 

The device consists of a glass- 
panelled metal cylinder with a re- 
volving axis to which is attached a 
series of advertisements similar to 
those appearing in motor buses. In- 
stalled on the windshield in a hori- 
zontal position at the right of the 
driver, the electrically lighted in- 
terior of the cylinder is visible 
through its glass panel. 

Vacuum power drawn from the 
taxicab motor and utilized as in 
windshield wipers rotates the me- 
chanism within the cylinder, causing 
the axis to revolve and present a 
continuous program of flood-lighted 
advertisements. 

A program consists of 22 adver- 
tisements each being in full view for 
seven seconds. 


Popular Price Perfume 

Parfums d’Orsay, Paris, has ap- 
pointed Hanff-Metzger, New York, 
to advertise a new perfume in the 
popular price range. The campaign 
will be the largest in the company’s 
history. 


Uphold Sales Tax 


The Kentucky gross sales tax on 
retail merchants is constitutional, 
the Court of Appeals held. The tax 
ranges from 1/20 of 1 per cent on 
gross sales of $400,000 or less to 
1 per cent on more than $1,000,000. 


Car for Copywriter 
Gregory Dickson, copywriter for 
J. P. Muller & Co., New York, won 
an automobile in the Cremo radio 
contest conducted by the American 
Cigar Company. 


William Rudge Dead 


William E. Rudge, internationally 
known printer of New York, died 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., recently after 
a long illness. He devoted his efforts 
largely to limited editions. 


Heins Joins Criterion 
After seven years with the Hart 
Company, W. F. Heins has joined 
the Criterion Advertising Co., Cleve- 
land, as special Middle West repre- 


sentative. 


Connecticut 
Outdoor Law 
Takes Effect 


Hartford, Conn., June 25—More 
trouble may be in store for the out- 
door advertising industry in this 
state, where “An Act Concerning 
Districts for Commercial Structures 
and Advertising Signs,” which was 
enacted by the General Assembly of 
1931, becomes law July 1. 

This measure, as explained by the 
state attorney general, “confers the 
power directly into the hands, minds, 
hearts and civic pride of the desig- 
nated municipal officials to check up 
on outdoor advertising as it now ex- 
ists and, within reason, curb unwar- 
ranted or detrimental expansion.” 

The purposes of the law, as enun- 
ciated by the General Assembly were 
“to eliminate and regulate distract- 
ing hazards to safe motor vehicle 
operation and restrict unsightly or 
detrimental constructions tending to 
depreciate the value of property.” 

Only time will show whether 
municipal officials will develop the 
ability to regulate outdoor advertis- 
ing sensibly, but many of the ad- 
vertising men of the state seem to be 


fs FULL FASHIONED 


The Smart Sil stocking that 
Marks the Well-Dressed Woman 


A disk revolving behind the cutout panel enables dealers sup- 
plied with this price card to show the regular and sale prices of 
the four leading numbers in the hosiery line of the J. R. Beaton 
Co., New York. 


Issue Cost Analysis 
The Department of Commerce has 
issued a “Sales Cost Analysis” for 
the confectionery field. Copies may 
be obtained from any branch for 10 


Agency for Oil Burner 

The Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
New York, will direct the advertis- 
ing of the Distillate Oil Burner 
Manufacturers’ Association of New 


dubious on this score. 


cents. England. 


IN THE 
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’ MARKETS 


Now.. more IMPORTANT THAN EVER 
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COMMUNITIES 


\ 
— 75% 
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| CONCENTRATED © 


25h of 


ANNUALRETAIL 
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Concentrated 


Markets . 


The 1930 Federal Census lists 
16,598 incorporated cities in the 
United States . . . 13,433 of these 
are rural and 3,165 are urban com- 
munities. 


1204 TESTED a 
1204 of these urban communities 


are TESTED KEY MARKETS, 
in which 


KEY MARKETS 


961 
OTHER URBAN 
MARKETS cece 


75% of the annual retail sales vol- 
ume of the United States is confined 
... and in which 


ME 


100% of TOWER MAGAZINES’ 
circulation is voluntarily bought 
for cash by shopping women over 
Woolworth store counters. 


The BOOK of the 
1204 TESTED KEY MARKETS 


A new kind of circulation analysis, based not on 
population but on sales potential. An index of the 
nation’s worth-while markets determined by actual 
tests of selling. Write for it. 


TOWER MAGAZINES, INC. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Perfect Circle 
Earns Dividend 
in Five Months 


Hagerstown, Ind., June 25—That 
the sun is always shining somewhere, 
that one man’s poison may be an- 
other’s meat and that a business de- 
pression by no means depresses 
everybody’s business, are indicated 
by the record rolled up by the Per- 
fect Circle Company, manufacturer 
of piston rings. 

It appears that many owners of 
automobiles are making the old bus 
do for a while longer, spending their 
money for repairs instead of new 
cars. 

Ergo, the Perfect Circle business 
has been steadily on the up-grade 
since the first of the year and a new 
all-time record was established in 
May, with earnings of $138,340, 
compared with $92,654 in May, 1930. 

W. J. Platka, export manager, re- 
ports with satisfaction that the ex- 
port division also fractured its own 
best previous marks for the first five 
months of the year with a gain of 
71 per cent over 1930. 

The company more than earned 
its yearly dividend requirement of 
$2 in the first five months of the 
year, with $348,790, or $2.15 on the 
162,500 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 


Lucius Fuller Dead 


Lucius E. Fuller, former lumber 
trade publisher, died in Los Angeles 
recently at the age of 76. He was 
the founder of Lumber World, Chi- 
cago, and served that and other pa- 
pers until his retirement several 
years ago. 


Get College Man 


Alfred Melinger, graduate of the 
University of Texas, has joined the 
copy staff of the Pitluk Advertising 
Co., San Antonio. 


Half a million 
for men’s clothing! 


Dartmouth men, at a conscrvative 
estimate, spend a half-million a 
year for clothing — $150,000 for 
travel; $690,090 for cigarettes, candy, 
amusement, incidentals. 

Two thousand of them represent a 
big market for you — through the 
comic they all read — The Jack 
O’ Lantern. 


Would you like to know how to sell 
them your clothing? or cigarettes? 
or food? 


Let us tell you how. 


-— 


Ask for 
Jack O’Lantern 
Facts on the 
* Dartmouth 

S 3 market 


—y 


~~ Established 1913 


Collegiate Special Adv. Agency,"Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
18 East 4lst Street 612 N. Michigan Ave. 


Broadcast 


Magazine. 


A carefully edited month- 
ly, tells how to increase 
sales through advertising 
by radio. Contains ad- 
vertising rates of leading 
radio stations. 


Write for sample copy, us- 
ing your business letter- 
head. 


Broadcast Advertising 
440 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


MAKE ADVERSE 
REPORT ON NEED 
OF PRICE LAWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
would not only seem inconsistent, 
but would be erroneously assuming 
this to be a simple method of dis- 
posing of the problem.” 

Commissioner William E. Hum- 
phrey concurred in the report “only 
so far as it may be helpful as a re- 
port upon facts.” 

Of 691 manufacturers reporting 
financial and commercial data, about 
61 per cent expressed no preference 
with regard to the legalization of 
resale price maintenance. Those 
definitely opposed to it accounted for 
nearly 10 per cent of the number of 
companies, but only about 4 per cent 
of the volume of business. 

Those favoring resale price main- 
tenance were less than 29 per cent 
of the total number, and had a some- 
what larger share of the gross in- 
come. Their average rate of return 
on investment was larger than that 
of the group opposing this practice. 
Wholesalers were almost unani- 
mously in favor of resale price 
maintenance. From them, 183 finan- 
cial returns were received, repre- 
senting various lines, but largely 
groceries. For the four years 1924 
to 1927, these wholesalers show a 
general tendency to a decline both 
in profits on sales and rate of return 
on investment. 

“The wholesaler,” said the report, 
“generally paid more for the well- 
known, nationally advertised brands 
specified by the questionnaire, than 
for the competing articles, named by 
the wholesaler, substantially the 
same in size and character but not 
so well known. 


Margins are Smaller 


“He also made a smaller percent- 
age margin on the former, though 
selling the latter to the retailer for 
less.” 

For 48 grocery items the report 
compares purchase and selling prices 
of wholesalers, in each case for ‘a 
nationally advertised brand and for 
a competing brand. 

A margin of 11.4 per cent on sell- 
ing price is shown for the former 
against 13.9 per cent for the latter. 
“The well-known nationally adver- 
tised brands were, in general, those 
to which a suggestion of the price 
to be charged appears to have been 
more frequently attached by the 
manufacturer, but sometimes the 
wholesaler named another nation- 
ally advertised brand as the compet- 
ing article,” said the Commission. 
“It is difficult to appraise the de- 
gree of success achieved in procuring 
the observance of suggested prices. 
“The variation of operating ex- 
penses and of margins of profit from 
dealer to dealer within the same 
class of retailers is highly pertinent 
to the resale-price-maintenance ques- 
tion, because the fixing of a resale 
price practically involves fixing the 
gross margin to be obtained by the 
dealer. 

“Such a resale price would have 
to be fixed with due regard to the 
needed margins of the retailers (and 
also of the wholesalers, where han- 
dled by them) but the question as 
to what margin would be reasonable 
for a given article is hardly demon- 
strable as a matter of accounting, 
because the average margin required 
for a reasonable profit, especially 
for a retail store, depends on the 
results for many commodities which 
individually may properly have 
quite different mark-ups. 

“The ratio of 5 operating expenses 
to sales for the 319 retail druggists 
making returns for 1927, for exam- 
ple, ranged between 7 and 56 per 
cent, with an average of 27 per cent, 
so that the problem of an appro- 
priate margin of a fixed resale price 
evidently is not simple even for the 
more typical articles handled. 

“Fixed at the average mark-up, 
it would be excessive for some re- 


tailers and inadequate for others, 


NEW UNGUENTINE DISPLAY 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company is distributing this dis- 
play to druggists. The main panel was painted by Guy Hoff. 


and would not take into considera- 
tion varying costs of handling slow- 
moving and fast-moving items that 
constitute varying proportions of 
sales volume. A similar situation 
was found for groceries and other 
lines. 

“In drugs a comparison of nation- 
ally advertised brands, representing 
the type of commodities for which 
resale price maintenance is claimed 
to be especially necessary, with the 
chemically identical unbranded ar- 
ticles is directly to the point. 

“It was found that the costs to 
the retailers of equal quantities of 
the same substances were much 
greater for the advertised brands, 
their selling prices were greater, and 
the margins they yielded, though 
greater in amount, were less in per- 
centages on sales than those yielded 
by the unbranded articles.” 


Retail Viewpoint 


The Commission gave detailed fig- 
ures on margins. 

“For many nationally advertised 
drug-store articles,” said the report, 
“average costs were much greater 
than those of competing articles but 
the selling prices were not higher in 
the same proportion, with the result 
that the percentage margins for 
them were much lower—only about 
31 per cent of the selling prices as 
compared with 48 per cent for the 
competing brands named by the 
dealer, which, however, were lower 
in actual selling prices to the con- 
sumer. 

“Thus taking one unit of each ar- 
ticle for the nationally advertised 
brands sold by druggists and like- 
wise for the competing brands spe- 
cified by them, the aggregate pur- 
chase cost to the retailer would be 
$20.91 for the first group of articles 
and $13.29 for the second, while the 
aggregate receipts from sale to the 
consumer would be $30.11 and 
$25.47, respectively. 

“For the nationally advertised 
articles, the gross profit or margin 
would be $9.20 and for the compet- 
ing articles, $12.18.” 

The Commission said less exten- 
sive research in the grocery field 
gave the same general result. Over 
half of the replies of retailers in- 
dicated nationally advertised goods 
sell in larger volume. 

“The principal argument ad- 
vanced in favor of resale price 
maintenance,” continued the report. 
“relates to ‘leader price cutting’ in 
the resale of identified or branded 
goods produced by particular manu- 
facturers. It is alleged that when 
some retailers extensively cut the 
price on well-known and identified 
goods for the purpose of attracting 
customers, it has the result of injur- 
ing the manufacturers’ sales of such 
goods through the unwillingness of 
competing retailers to handle the 
line. 

“That such purely self-regarding 
price-making policies of merchants 
for merely advertising purposes, has 
some effect of this character is 
doubtless often true. 

“The Commission has been at 
some pains to find instances of such 
price cutting which were sufficiently 
severe to result in a permanent and 
material reduction of the manufac- 
turers’ volume of business, but with- 
out discovering any instance in 
which it could be satisfactorily 
shown that decreased volume was 
primarily due to dealer price cutting. 

“The reports received from deal- 


ers regarding their cost and selling 


MAGNESIA COPY 
CAUSES SURVEY 


Washington, D. C., June 25—As 
the result of an investigation made 
because of copy used by one of 
the manufacturers in the field, the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that all brands 
of milk of magnesia on the market 
comply with the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

This is the book of standards 
which the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act makes the official guide for all 
drugs listed in it. 

The advertising which caused the 
survey has appeared in newspapers 
throughout the country. One typical 
piece of copy was headed, “Many 
preparations labeled ‘Milk of Mag- 
nesia’ are nothing more than mix- 
tures of magnesia powder and 
water.” 

Another paragraph said many 
such preparations are clearly labeled 
“Milk of Magnesia.” The Federal 
Food and Drug Administration has 
supervision of labels, though not of 
advertising and W. G. Campbell, di- 
rector of regulatory work, ordered 
an immediate investigation to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the statement. 


prices very rarely showed selling 
prices lower than purchase price. 
“Sales below the purchase price 
plus the average cost of doing busi- 
ness were not so rare, but whether 
the selling price of a particular 
commodity was below the specific 
cost of dealing in that particular 
commodity would be a_ difficult 
matter to determine in most cases, 
because the true costs in retail oper- 
ations vary widely for different com- 
modities, depending on lines handled, 
rapidity of turnover, and many other 
circumstances. 

“The law at present prohibits 
manufacturers from _ contracting 
with those who purchase their goods 
for the maintenance of resale prices 
named by the manufacturer, but it 
has sometimes been thought that 
such resale-price contracts should be 
made lawful, if subject to Govern- 
mental approval as to the fairness 
ef the prices. 

“Practically, however, it would be 
too difficult to, determine, or even 
estimate closely, true operating cost 
figures for a particular commodity 
for numerous dealers to make them 
the basis of any regulation of such 
contracts requiring application by 
an administrative authority in a 
manner which would give consumers 
the benefits of efficient merchan- 
dising. 

“The alternative of specific Gov- 
ernment proceedings against price 
cutting declared unlawful is equally 
impracticable, even if due allowance 
is made for mercantile exigencies 
such as seasonal or closing out sales. 

“If, however, to avoid the diffi- 
culties of onerous administration of 
price cutting, the essential test was 
declared to be sales below purchase 
price (disregarding the dealer’s 
operating expense) this rule would 
give little satisfaction to manufac- 
turers complaining of price cutting, 
on account of the comparative infre- 
quency of such sales. 

“It is alleged especially that the 


waste and inefficiency in the proc- 


esses of distribution, which are 
already the subject of general com- 
plaint, would be enhanced by the 
proposed legislation. 

“The Commission concludes, there- 
fore, that no legislation permitting 
resale price maintenance is at pres- 
ent called for.” 


Eleven States Now 


Have Cigarette Tax 

Eleven states now impose a tax on 
the sale of cigarettes, a compilation 
by the Tobacco Leaf, New York, in- 
dicates. They are: 

Alabama, 15 per cent; Arkansas, 
5 cents; Georgia, 10 per cent; Mis- 
sippi, 20 per cent; North Dakota, 
South Carolina and South Dakota, 
3 cents; Tennessee, 4 cents; Utah, 
Iowa and Kansas, 2 cents. 


Appoints Maish Agency 

The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mount Gilead, O., H-P-M hydraulic 
presses, has placed its account with 
the Jay H. Maish Co., Marion, O. 


Get Cutlery Account 
The Cattaraugus Cutlery Co., Lit- 
tle Valley, N. Y., has placed its ac- 
count with the Moss-Chase Co., 
Buffalo. 


Right Now 


is the time to weigh 
well the significance of 


A 
SELLING 
POWER 


BILLIONS 


in the Textile, Apparel 
and Related Industries 


Fairchild Publications 
8 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


@ ADVERTISING 
CALENDARS 


Cal- 
endars. 
. Cooperative Dealer Calen- 
dars 


. Agency Imprint Calendars. 
. Postage Saving Features. 
. Special Calendars to order. 


PROPER PREPARATION 
AND SERVICE 


. Business Advertising 


Give us an idea of your prefer- 
ences and we will send samp 
no obligation. 


The STONE 


PRINTING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


uy 


A Complete 
Production Service 


TYPOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPES 
MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 
PRINTING 


Western 
Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK ; 310 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO + 210 So. Desplaine St. 


and 34 other cities 
2D2D244444444 
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DEATH SUMMONS 
H. O'SULLIVAN 


Lowell, Mass., June 25.— Hum- 
phrey O’Sullivan, who started out as 
a printer and a shoe dealer and 
ended up by becoming an inventor 
and a brilliant advertiser, died here 
this week at the age of 77. 

Besides inventing a good rubber 
heel, he was author of the first test 
campaign. He formed the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Company in 1899 with $1,500 
and after experimenting both with 
the heel and advertising, quickly 
launched a national campaign. 

A brother, James O’Sullivan, held 
the title of treasurer and advertis- 
ing manager, but it was Humphrey 
O’Sullivan who insisted on advertis- 
ing and lots of it. While the com- 
pany’s appropriation never exceeded 
$150,000, the copy was so ingenious 
and appeared in so many different 
places that experts guessed it to be 
far greater. 

Newspapers first flaunted the 
O’Sullivan message, magazines being 
added later. A considerable foreign 
business was also developed, until 
when Mr. O’Sullivan sold his com- 
pany in 1910, sales were about 
$1,000,000 a year. 

After selling out, he retired to 
this city to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor and meditate on what a gvuod 
product will do when it is properly 
advertised. 


ASHBY TALKS ON 
FARM MARKET 


New York, June 25.—The farm 
market is made up of human beings 
just like any other, Bruce Ashby, 
associate advertising manager of 
General Foods Corporation, told the 
Agricultural Publishers Association 
at its meeting last week. 

Mr. Ashby said agricultural pub- 
lishers have erred in surrounding the 
facts with secrecy. 

“Sell the farm market as a natural 
extension of present merchandising 
plans rather than as a separate and 
distinct field,” he urged. 

Other suggestions were: 

“When talking to an advertiser, do 
so in terms of what is going on in 
your market as it affects his mer- 
chandising and sales setup. Your 
reception will be more cordial and 
fruitful. 

“There is no fundamental excuse 
for the too frequent belief that the 
farm market is a cheap market. You 
have facts to prove it is not. Why 
not use them? 

“Your strongest weapon in going 
after new business or in defending 
present business against the aggres- 
sion of others in your own group and 
in other groups is the reader inter- 
ested in your publications—not the 
claim that the farm market is a 
secret society to which only you hold 
the key and the password. 

“Bear in mind that the company 
I represent and other companies like 
us are not interested in media but in 
just one thing—sales.” 


Leaves Mac Manus 


for Pierce-Arrow 

Harry S. Bishop has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buf- 
falo, effective July 1. 

As an account executive of Mac 
Manus, Inc., Detroit, Mr. Bishop has 
long been identified with Pierce- 
Arrow advertising. 


Abandon Westinghouse 

Lennen & Mitchell, New York, 
have voluntarily withdrawn from 
the advertising of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. The 
account will be handled by Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, and 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 


Select Agency 
J. H. McCormick & Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., have placed their adver- 
tising with the Simpers Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Resale Price Fixing 
Upheld in Denmark 


Retail prices fixed by a manufac- 
turer, domestic or foreign, have been 
par aiseamsas by a decision in Den- 
mark. 


The case was that of a German 
manufacturer of bicycle lights who 
has a policy of fixed prices through- 
out the world, and who enforced the 
policy by control numbers on con- 
tainers. 


Form “Quality Unit” 

The Forum, Review of Reviews 
and World’s Work, New York, have 
formed The Quality Unit to provide 
color coverage of their combined cir- 
culations with special stock and 
one set of plates. A new rate card 
has been issued. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
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Win Attendance Prize 


The Eastern Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Philadelphia, won the trophy 
offered by the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association for the best 
attendance at the annual convention 
in New York. 


Suspends Publication 


Advertising World, Columbus, O., 
has suspended publication as the 
result of the receivership of the 
Franklin Printing Co., its publishers. 


Name Harlan Agency 


The Hamilton (O.) Caster & Mfg. 
Co., industrial and warehouse trucks, 
has placed its account with the Jesse 
R. Harlan Company, Cincinnati. 
Business papers and direct mail will 
be used. 


T. F. Clark Weds 


Thomas F. Clark, Jr., treasurer 
of the Thomas F. Clark Company, 
newspaper representatives, is on his 
honeymoon in Bermuda following his 
marriage to Miss Elsie E. Norring, 
formerly in the copy department of 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York, June 20. 


Von Elm Resigns 


Lael Von Elm has resigned as 
business manager of The Magazine 
of Wall Street, New York, effective 
July 3. 


Represent “Digest” 

The C. A. Transom Co., Oakland, 
Cal., has been appointed Coast rep- 
—— of Glass Digest, New 

ork. 
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Start New Agency 
Hardwell & Lewis have entered 
the agency field in New York, with 

quarters at 501 Fifth avenue. 


> For Dependable 
>Photostat Service 


r.a. RUSSO ine. 


230 PARK AVENUE 
60 E. 42nd St. 250 W. 57th St. 
V Anderbilt 3—9975-6-7 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres 


100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 

MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


L. YOU measure your hour merely by clock-ticks you are no 


smarter than anyone else—but if, with Kipling, you insist on “sixty 


seconds worth of distance run,’’ you will rapidly get some- 


where ... We charge for our service the same hour rate 


as other good typographers (oh! yes, certainly there are 


other good ones), but what a lot we get into, or out of, 


that hour...tiIn our plant is every known time 


saving device, many of our own invention. Straight 


line production makes for speed. Unusually skilful 


operatives cut out lost motion. Ample fonts of all 


type-faces and sizes make composition swift 


- - - Our unique checking system prevents 


minutes from going A.W. O. L. Our whole 


effort is to put 70 or 80 minutes of work. 


into every 60 you pay for...If you think 


that is easy to do, we would like to 


show you the system by which 


it is accomplished in this plant 


- - - Anyone who buys much 


typography can spend a 


mighty profitable hour in 


looking us over. The 


more skilful produc- 


tion manager you 
are, the more 
you will value 
what you 


This advertisement is number 4 of a series showing diversified designs. 
Layout, typography, and bent-rule work by Lee & Phillips, Inc. 


3} How Long is a Typesetter’s Hour? 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


A 1921 Message 
from the Founder 


that Fits 1931 


“There will be plenty of 
work for all if we show our 
faith, not by relaxing our 
efforts, holding back in fear, 
putting on blue glasses, and 
keeping our money in our 
pockets, but by making 
needed improvements, start- 
ing to build and rebuild, 
buying and selling — putting 
to work our energies, our 
brains, our monies —every- 
thing we have—for the good 
of the country. 


‘‘Money must come out of 
its hiding place—in banks 
and in the homes—and go 
to work along with our 
physical and mental energy 
—to build new homes, new 
stores, new factories, new 
businesses, new courage and 
new faith. 


““T have more faith in 
America today and more ex- 
pectation for the future than 
at any time in my sixty years 


as a merchant.”’ 


(Signed ) 
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DISSTON SELLS 
100,000 SAWS 
IN SIX WEEKS 


Low Price Line Is Trade and 
Consumer Sensation 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 25—Tap- 
ping a vast new market among 
householders, apartment dwellers 
and other casual users by develop- 
ing new types of hand saws, retail- 
ing at $1 to $2, Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., sold 100,000 of the new 
tools by June 15, six weeks after the 
advertising started. 

Orders are still pouring in, and 
the factory, which has increased 
production seven times, is still work- 
ing day and night. 

The germ of the new plan grew 
out of a Western trip made by S. 
Horace Disston, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Disston looked 
over the stocks of jobbers and de- 
cided hardware manufacturers were 
not doing much to make their lines 
appealing to the consumer. 


When he returned, he spent one 
afternoon discussing the situation 
with George E. Hopf, advertising 
manager. Mr. Disston’s report of 
what he had seen and what he be- 
lieved could be done became the 
starting point of the new enterprise. 


It was determined to produce saws 
in three sizes and as many prices, a 
saw of 16 inches to retail at $1; an- 
other of 20 inches to retail at $1.50 
and a third, of 26 inches, with a re- 
tail value of $2. The offer was made 
to the jobber in an assortment, so 
the complete line would be intro- 
duced at one time. 

At the same time it was decided 
to reduce the prices on the estab- 
lished line of hand saws for mechan- 
ics and to simplify the regular Diss- 
ton line of saws to fast sellers only. 

After the factory had decided the 
idea was feasible if the Disston 
salesmen could present the propo- 
sition to the jobbers on their first 
calls of the season, factory execu- 
tives, Mr. Hopf, and the Donovan- 
Armstrong Advertising Agency got 
together over the advertising. 


Adopt Colored Handle 


They decided to use, for the first 
time, color on the product, the han- 
dle being lacquered in orange and 
black, the blade bearing a decalco- 
mania keystone emblem in these col- 
ors and gray, and an etched presen- 
tation of a man—evidently a well- 
to-do householder—sawing a board, 
and the legend: “Disston-Keystone 
Hand Saw—Made in U. S. A.” 

An eight-page color insert was 
scheduled for Hardware Age and 
Hardware Retailer. It was supple- 
mented by advertising in Hardware 
World, Hardware and Metal, Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, Popular Me- 
chanics, The Carpenter, and The 
American Federationist, the official 
organ of the American Federation 
of Labor. The eight-page insert was 
followed up with a four-page insert, 
and color pages. 

The insert described first, the 
spectacular household saws in color, 
to retail respectively at $1, $1.50 
and $2. Second, the new prices on 
mechanics’ saws, $2.75 to $5. Third, 
the simplified Disston line of fast 
sellers only. 

Two pages were given over to 
illustrations and descriptions of the 
dealer helps offered. These covered 
an especially novel “Keystone Saw 
Sales Pack;’”’ a Keystone Saw win- 
dow display and a Disston Saw win- 
dow display, the two last-mentioned 
being sent free on request, with fold- 
ers, easels and show cards, to any 
hardware retailer respectively, or- 
dering Disston-Keystone one hand 
saws and selling Disston saws. 

The value of the “Keystone Saw 
Sales Pack” was established by the 
fact that two-thirds of the sales 
were credited to one of its display 


units consisting of a striking cutout 
made of chip board, mounted face 
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PART OF KEYSTONE SAW SALES PACK 


and back to prevent warping, stand- 
ing in three-wing screen fashion 
suitable for window or counter dis- 
play, or for placing in almost any 
prominent position in the dealer’s 
store and, in addition, seven loose, 
or unmounted saws. 


Sales Pack Helps 


The cutout is 30 inches at its high- 
est point, the wings being graduated 
in height; is 24% inches wide and is 
lithographed in orange, black and 
gray. On each wing is mounted a 
real Keystone hand saw in a differ- 
ent size and price. 


The board is punctured on each 
wing, a band and staples holding the 
saw vertically. Underneath each 
actual saw is a lithographed repre- 
senation of it, so that when a saw 
has been sold from the display board, 
the artistic effect remains. 


Including both mounted and un- 
mounted saws there are, in the Key- 
stone Saw Sales Pack two 16-inch 
saws, two 20-inch and six 26-inch 
saws, at a total retail value of $17, 
which the realer may obtain from 
his jobber at the introductory price 
of $11.25. 


A feature of the trade work, in 
addition to 13,000 reprints of the 
insert for dealers, was the direct 
mail sent by publishers to their 
readers. Some publications spent 
their own money in telling subscrib- 
ers of the campaign and urging them 
to turn it into sales. 


Sales of the established line have 
been stimulated by the new product, 
as usual in such cases. 


The Breuker & Kessler Company, 
lithography specialists, produced the 
window display in co-operation with 
the agency and the company’s adver- 
tising department. 


Don Francisco Is 
Guest of Hodges 


Don Francisco, vice-president and 
Los Angeles manager of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by Gilbert 
T. Hodges, president of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, in 
New York this week. 

Others present included John Ben- 
son, Four A’s chief; Charles E. 
Murphy, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, and Hector 
Fuller, member of the Mayor’s com- 
mittee for the reception of distin- 
guished guests. 


Earnings Hold Up 


Earnings of General Foods Cor- 
poration for the first five months of 
the year approximate those of 1930. 
For the first half of last year net 

rofit available for dividends was 


10,629,000. 


Gets $100 Yearly 


for Her Lifetime 
Mrs. Lester G. Conway, Seattle, 
Wash., will receive $100 a year as 
long as she lives for proposing Ap- 
ple Down Dilly as the name for the 
new Royal Gelatin dessert of Stand- 
ard Brands, Ine. She was one of 
300,000 women who offered names. 
Judges in the contest were Kath- 
erine A. Fisher, director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute; Sarah Field 
Splint, director of McCall’s foods 
and household department, and 
Alice Blinn, executive director of 
Delineator Home Institute. 


Listerine Cigarettes 
Get Some Advertising 


For the first time since their ap- 
pearance, Listerine cigarettes are 
being advertised. They are receiving 
mention in the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company’s weekly broadcast over 
NBC. 

In spite of the fact that the cig- 
arettes have received little publicity, 
a considerable demand has been cre- 
ated on the strength of the name. 


Name New Agencies 


for Oxydol and Camay 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., New York, to handle the ad- 
vertising of Oxydol, household pack- 
age soap, and Pedlar & Ryan for 
Camay toilet soap. 
_ Other Procter & Gamble advertis- 
ing will be placed by the Blackman 
Company, New York, as heretofore. 


To Direct Sales As 
Well As Advertising 


Kenneth S. Parker, second vice- 
president and advertising manager 
of the Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis., has been appointed sales 
manager. 

In this role, he succeeds W. L. 
Clark, who has become sales man- 
ager for the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co. 


Renew R. C. A. Licenses 


By a vote of 3 to 2 the Federal 
Trade Commission granted license 
renewals to four subsidiaries of the 
Radio Corporation of America, 
which, according to a recent court 
decision, violated the anti-trust laws. 


Doyle to California 
James G. Doyle, publisher of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has been 
transferred to California by the 
Hearst organization. The title of 
publisher disappears from the Seat- 
tle daily. 


Leaves Morse Chain 
_After 14 years as general adver- 
tising manager of the Morse Chain 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y., C. L. Saunders 
has retired. 
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